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The editors and staff of the Pioneer would like to thank everyone 
who helped us in this sometimes arduous project. We hope that we 
have accomplished our original goal of reaching as many people as 
possible with the story selection and presenting it to them in an 
attractive package. We would like to mention that our cover photo urns 
taken by City College instructor Dick Fleming in 1966 near Amster¬ 
dam. Fleming is also one of the subjects of an article inside about 
successful City College graduates in photography. We hope that the 
readers will enjoy the magazine as much as we have enjoyed bringing 
it to them. 
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8 HUGHES STADIUM: Will it be here in another 50 years? Find out 
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16 SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHERS: City College has some of 
the best facilities in the state for teaching photography and has 
produced some of the best photographers in the state as a result. 

33 VIETNAMESE REFUGEES: Half a world away from their home¬ 
land, these City College students still hope to return to Vietnam. 

2 THE DELTA: A look at the land, the people and the history of a 
remarkable area of waterways and rich farmland. 

10 THROUGH WESTERN EYES: A view of the mythology and magic 
of the people of Africa as seen by artist Milton Arcenaux. 

28 CALIFORNIA’S CAPITOL: When the restoration of the state 
capital is finished, California will still have one of the most beautiful 
capitals in the country. 

37 ARCHAEOLOGY: Believe it or not, California and Sacramento 
are the sources of a wealth of archaeological information. 

42 SELF-DEFENSE: The growing incidence of rape prompts this 
review of methods of self-defense. 

20 DR. M. JACK FUJIMOTO: City College’s new president reveals a 
rich and diversified background. 

26 BILL DUBAY: Former City College student Bill Dubay still finds his 
work in the comic book industry exciting and challenging. 

30 GORDON SCHABER: This City College graduate has had a dis¬ 
tinguished career as dean of Sacramento’s McGeorge School of 
Law. 

32 SHERWOOD JOHNSON: Better known as “Shakey,” this City 
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empires. 
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tance but a good time was had by all. 
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numbers spell out “wait until next year” for the City College Panth¬ 
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22 VEGETARIAN MEALS: You don’t have to be a vegetarian to 
enjoy the fine dining available to those who enjoy their hamburgers 
without the patty. 
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BY JERRY EAGAN 


Sacramento's 

Bountiful 

Delta 


Sometimes you only have to go as far as your backyard to find unique and exciting places. Certainly those of us in the Sacramento area are 
afforded an opportunity of this type by the amazing Sacramento-San Joaquin river delta. Within minutes of your home you can find a new world of 
water and historical wonder. Read on and discover what awaits you in this remarkable area. 



It's just down the road. A short drive, 
10 miles or so. All you have to do is turn 
south on Freeport Boulevard from City 
College and follow the road. 

You'll pass through the City of Sac¬ 
ramento and very soon you'll come to the 
small town of Freeport. Drive through the 
town and you're there: The Delta. 

Webster's New World Dichonary de¬ 
fines a delta as "a deposit of soil, usually 
triangular, at the mouth of some rivers." 
The Delta is that, and much more. 


It extends roughly 24 miles east to west 
and 48 miles north to south. It has been 
suggested that straight lines drawn be¬ 
tween Sacramento, Tracy, Antioch and 
Stockton will give you the boundaries of 
the Delta. 

At any rate, it is 1,000 square miles of 
land where the Sacramento and San Joa¬ 
quin rivers meet. It is filled with 14,000 
miles of waterways as the rivers fan out 
before emptying into the ocean. 

It is also filled with some of the most 


productive farmland in the world; all 
manner of fruits, vegetables and grains 
are grown on the dark, rich soil. 

But the Delta is also a way of life, a part 
of the history of California and a story of 
people — people who live there now and 
people who lived and died there long 
years ago. 

It was first seen by non-Indians March 
30, 1772. Pedro Fages and Fray Juan 
Crespi stood at the western end of Mount 
Diablo on their way to investigate the 
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founding of a mission to Our 
Father San Francisco. 

Beneath them lay the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin 
river delta. Then it was a vast 
wilderness, swampy and 
constantly flooded. It would 
be 100 years before levees 
would be built and the rich 
soil would be farmed. 

But living was fine for the 
12,000 or so Indians in the De¬ 
lta. They hunted and fished 
for the abundant game on the 
bottom land and in the rivers. 

The land was covered with 
beaver, elk, antelope and 
deer. The skies were black¬ 
ened when the huge flocks of 
birds — cranes, herons, 
swans, ducks and geese — 
were startled to flight. 

The Spanish began a cam¬ 
paign to save the souls of the 
"heathen" in the Delta. They 
taught their religion and customs to the 
Indians. But the Spanish were few 
enough that much of the village life in the 
Delta remained the same. 

In 1827, Jedediah Smith, the great 
American explorer, arrived in the Delta, 
the first American to reach California 
from overland. 

Smith found the area still full of Indian 
villages and teeming with wildlife — very 
little different than 50 years earlier when 
Fages and Crespi first arrived. 

It was three years after Smith's visit 
that the most famous of the Indian upris¬ 
ings in the Delta took place. There had 
been earlier resistance to the missionary 
efforts of the Spanish but the Indians, un¬ 
familiar with the harsh realities of Euro¬ 
pean warfare, had been helpless before 
the Spanish guns. 

But in 1830 a Miwok Indian named Es- 
tanislao showed that the Indians had 
learned. He rebelled against the imposi¬ 
tion of a new lifestyle. He fought a bril¬ 
liant campaign, using unheard of tactics 
for Indians. He built barricades and dug 
trenches behind them. He gained a fol¬ 
lowing and defeated the Spanish several 
times. 

But even he eventually fell. He and his 
40 warriors were overwhelmed by a force 
of 100 Spanish and converted Indian sol¬ 


way. 

Some of the people stayed 
in the Delta with its promise 
of the future. The land was 
rich, though flooding was a 
constant problem. At high 
water as much as 600 of the 
1,000 square miles of the 
Delta were under water. 

Yet people settled there, in¬ 
tending to stay. So measures 
had to be taken to insure the 
security of homes and crops. 
The solution was levees, and 
their construction began. The 
first documented levee was 
built on Merritt Island in 
1852. 

After the finish of the 
transcontinental railroad, 
vast numbers of Chinese, 
now out of work, turned their 
efforts to building the levees. 
They worked for 50 cents a 
day under relentless fore¬ 
men, who inspected every detail of 
the work. 

It was backbreaking toil. Many areas 
were too muddy for horses, and all mate¬ 
rials had to be moved in hand-pushed 
wheelbarrows. Originally much of the fill 
for the levees came from the land to be 
contained by them and later from dredg¬ 
ing the river bottoms. 

As the levees grew, so did the towns of 
the Delta: Locke, Rio Vista, Walnut 
Grove, Ryde, Terminous and many 
others. Many were inhabited by the 
Chinese and later by the Filipino and 
Mexican farmworkers. 

Now. The Delta, though more modern, 
is still there. There are places to visit. The 
railroad museum in Walnut Grove. The 
historic town of Locke. The beautiful 
waterways, spanned by numerous 
bridges. Parks, on Hogback Island and 
Brannan Island. 

Now. The farmers' dreams are fulfilled; 
huge yields of fruits, vegetables, nuts and 
grains are taken every year from the re¬ 
claimed land. 

Now. You can find entertainment. 
Boating and waterskiing on the endless 
rivers and sloughs. Fishing, for striper, 
bass, salmon and sturgeon. 

Now. All you have to do is go there. It's 
only a short drive, 10 miles or so. 


diers. 

In the end it was not warfare that killed 
the Indians of the Delta. It was disease — 
malaria — probably introduced from 
ships docking on the coast. 

The results of the foreign pestilence 
were swift and devastating. Only three 
years after Estanislao led the uprising, in 
the summer of 1833, 10,000 of the Indians 
in the Delta died from malaria, unable to 
form any resistance to it. 

By 1870 there were only five known 
survivors of the Delta Indian tribes. 
However, the future of the Delta Indians 
was uncertain regardless of the disease. 

It is possible that malaria only hastened 
the work that would have been done by 
the thousands of strangers who streamed 
into California when gold was dis¬ 
covered. 

The announcement of the presence of 
the precious metal brought people from 
everywhere. Entire crews jumped ship in 
the coastal harbors, and the overland 
routes were opened. 

For a while the Delta became steamboat 
country. Exorbitant fees were paid for 
passage up the rivers to the gold country. 
Great paddle-wheelers, some 200 feet 
and longer, carried decks full of passen¬ 
gers, all hungry for gold. Almost all any¬ 
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Delta children 



You can drive for hours along the winding levee roads, each 
mile giving you a glimpse of the different lives there. 

It is a place of vast spaces, rows of trees and crops and serpen¬ 
tine waterways, dotted here and there with homes and towns. 

There are elegant old mansions, some deteriorating, others 
meticulously maintained. Rows of cars, some luxurious, others 
rusting hulks, are lined up outside the bars and stores in the 
occasional towns. 

But perhaps nothing gives you a sense of the life in the Delta 
more vividly than a group of children playing in the streets of 
Walnut Grove. 

The history, the hardship and the business of the Delta are not 
their concern. For them the Delta is a place to play; a place to 
ride and run and do what children do. 

Surrounded by agribusiness, labor revolt and levees to hold 
back natural disaster, they are perhaps the reason for it all. 


PHOTOS BY 

BRYAN PATRICK AND SCOTT SOMMERDORF 
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Locke: Population 379 


BY JERRY EAGAN 


It was a fire in the Chinese section of 
Walnut Grove in 1915 that prompted 
members of the Yeung Wong Tong soci¬ 
ety to move up the Sacramento River a 
half mile to build a town in a pear or¬ 
chard, with the permission of the owner, 
George Locke. 

In the early days, Locke was consid¬ 
ered a wild and dangerous place. There 
were gambling, drinking and murder. 
People came all the way from San Fran¬ 
cisco for its wide-open, river town atmo¬ 
sphere. Paddlewheel river boats made 
regular stops there. 

There were rumors of tong warfare and _ 
tales of black cloaked and hooded figures, 
moving silently through the night 
shadows on their way to stab or strangle 
rival tong members. 

Most of those stories were exaggera¬ 
tions. Tong groups were considered to be 
secret criminal societies by many in 
America but were considered by mem¬ 
bers to be simply private societies, many 
times based on political ideas. 

Regardless of the facts, the stories were 
told, and the notorious reputation of 
Locke grew — up until about 30 years 


ago. Then the stories and Locke just sort 
of stopped growing. 

There was still a little of the old drink¬ 
ing and gambling, but people didn't want 
to live there anymore. Those who had 
been reared in Locke left when they 
reached adulthood. 

With the exception of ATs Place — 
which still drew a lively, although hardly 
murderous crowd — there was a com¬ 
plete stagnation in Locke. 

The buildings in town went for 30 years 
without any repairs or changes. There 
were only 63 residents, mostly Chinese 
descendents of the original inhabitants. 

But during the 60s Locke was "dis¬ 
covered" by others than the regulars at 
Al's Place. Many people were willing to 
make the 20-mile drive just to look at the 
old buildings and to get a feeling for the 
type of now nearly extinct lifestyle that 
they represented. 

Several shops opened in formerly de¬ 
serted buildings. But even with this re¬ 
newed activity, the future of Locke was 
dubious at best. However the increasing 
stream of visitors did begin to bring the 
situation in Locke to the attention of such 
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governmental agencies as the Sacramento 
Housing and Redevelopment Agency 
(SHRA) and area legislators. 

Slowly preservation of the historic site 
began to gain attention from the various 
agencies. But for many years it was 
mostly discussion and little action. 

Recently a number of concrete steps 
have been taken toward the preservation 
of the city of Locke. 

The first big change in Locke's situation 
for many years was its purchase by a 
Hong Kong investor. 

The developer's name is Ng Doo Tai. 
He bought the town's 28 acres and the 17 
acres of adjacent gardens and facilities as 
part of a 480-acre farm that is mostly pear 
orchards. 

Ng's Asian City Development paid 
$650,000 for the entire package. 

The SHRA has also drawn up an 11- 
year plan for the preservation of the city, 
which was adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors recently. Even the director of 
the State Parks and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment has said that he hopes the state will 
be able to participate in the preservation 
of the site. 

And Senator John Garamendi, 
D-Mokelumne Hill, and Assemblyman 
Norman Waters, D-Plymouth, are plan¬ 
ning to seek a $526,000 appropriation 
next year to help turn Locke into an his¬ 
torical park. 

Much of the success of these proposals 
hinges on the willingness of Ng to coop¬ 
erate in efforts, either through sale of the 
property or some leasing arrangement. 
Early indications are that he is willing to 
consider all proposals. 

With the concerted efforts now being 
expended on the preservation of Locke, it 
is likely that it will eventually receive the 
care it needs so much. The most im¬ 
mediate problem is fire. 

The wiring in the unprotected wooden 
buildings is old and exposed, and the 
Chinese residents do much of their cook¬ 
ing on open flame wok stoves. 

If Locke is preserved, it will be the only 
remaining city that was built entirely by 
Chinese and is still inhabited primarily by 
Chinese. 

It is fitting that some monument re¬ 
main to the integral role played not only 
in the development of the Delta but of the 
entire state of California by the Chinese 
immigrants. 





















When you drop off the levee road into 
Locke, it seems hard to believe that 
you're actually at the place so highly rec¬ 
ommended by your friends. 

It's true they told you about the less 
than posh setting; the rickety buildings 
and the mist from the river, but it's still 
hard to believe that this fantastic restau¬ 
rant they told you about is really here. 

The town looks deserted except for the 
line of cars along the incredibly narrow 
street. If you're the adventuresome type 
and make the trip at night, the gloomy 
shadows may bring thoughts of tong as¬ 
sassins. But of course those sorts of 
things never happen anymore, you hope. 

But since you've come so far already 
and since the place was so highly recom¬ 
mended, you pull your car into the last 
remaining place on the street and take a 
deep breath before getting out and ap¬ 
proaching the door of the only building in 
town that is emitting any light. 

Only the hardiest of souls just walk 
right in. The usual pattern is to stand out¬ 
side the door for a moment, listening for 
friendly sounds, hoping that maybe 
someone will walk out so you can pre¬ 
tend that you are just walking by and get 
a glimpse inside. 

Sooner or later, though, you puff up 
your chest and stride up to the door, stick 
out your hand and enter, trying to look 
resolute but really just hoping that you 
don't trip. 

What you see then is hard to describe. 
It's obvious that you haven't stumbled 
into an opium den, but exactly what you 
have stumbled into isn't so obvious. 

One of the first sights is a stuffed os¬ 
trich, on his back a perfect replica of the 
jolly green giant. And on the ceiling, 14 
feet up, money — all over the place — 
just hanging there. 

Hmm . . . you say. But it seems harm¬ 
less enough. So-o-o . . . you might as 
well go the whole route and stay for din¬ 
ner. 

After a drink at the bar (two, if you take 
the time to read the numerous business 
cards and signs behind it) and a perusal 
of the place and its varied clientele, you 
walk into the back and, since there is ob¬ 
viously no maitre de, you grab a seat in 
the Tong Room. 

The formica covered picnic tables and 
wooden benches are not exactly comfort¬ 



Al's Place 


able, but then no one complains if you 
want to lean against the wall or some¬ 
thing. Relaxed you might say. 

A friendly waitress takes your order 
(you can order anything you like as long 
as it's New York steak, since that's the 
only thing on the menu) and you're 
served quickly. The usual comment is 
something like, "Hey, this is really good, 
cheap, too." 

You are now one of the many who have 
enjoyed the not-so-ordinary experience 
of a meal at Al's Place. 

Al's Place has been a not-so-well-kept 
secret since the opening at the end of 
prohibition. The founder was A1 Adami, 
or A1 "The Wop" as he liked to call him¬ 


BY JERRY EAGAN 

formula because "That's what we're suc¬ 
cessful doing. You can't go anyplace in 
the world where they haven't heard 
about A1 the Wop's." 

On any given day that statement can be 
proven just by dropping into Al's Place 
for lunch or dinner. It's likely that many 
will have come from other states or have 
driven up from San Francisco just for the 
meal. 

The clientele varies from farm workers, 
not so fresh from the fields, to doctors 
and lawyers in their three-piece suits. 

When you have finished your steak at 
Al's Place, chances are that you'll be say¬ 
ing to yourself as you leave, "I think I'll 
visit A1 the Wop's again." 


self, and regulars have always referred to 
it as "A1 the Wop's." 

A1 ran the place himself until he died in 
1960. Then it was bought from his estate 
by Jack Valeno and Ralph Santos. 

Not wanting to challenge a successful 
formula, they have continued to run Al's 
Place the way that A1 himself did. The 
only change is the addition of dinners; A1 
had served only lunch. 

According to Valeno they have kept the 


Photos by Scott Sommerdorf 

The interior of Al's Place is deco¬ 
rated in an unusual manner. Behind 
the bar the business cards of many of 
the restaurants patrons are pinned in a 
disorderly fashion. On the ceiling are 
dollar bills that have been attached 
with tacks. 
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CITY COLLEGE/BY TIM ZINDEL 


Linda Ronstadt, Rod Stewart and the 
Eagles have played there. 

Professional football and baseball 
teams have called it home. 

Each year, a gang of burly policemen 
meets a gang of burly sheriff's deputies in 
a football game there. 

Its purpose is not, as some have said, to 
take up space in the parking lot. 

Hughes Stadium, now nearly 50 years 
old, opened in 1928, the largest structure 
of its kind adjoining a junior college, and 
its purpose then was to make Sacramento 
a center for athletic events in Northern 
California. 

Once the idea of building a stadium 
was proposed on the sports pages of local 
newspapers in January, 1922, it was 
adopted enthusiastically. By April of that 
year a committee had been formed and 
was investigating a site for the stadium. 

The 22,000 seat stadium cost $200,000 
to build. Part of the money was provided 

BEGINNING OF 
A NEW ERA 



Throughout its 50 year history , Hughes Stadium has 
been an important part of the Sacramento sports commun¬ 
ity. Now that the restoration of the stadium is almost com¬ 
plete, Hughes is about to embark on a new era of service to 
sports in Sacramento. 


by subscription — the sale of coupon 
books which entitled the buyer to "the 
best seats for the next 10 years." The rest 
was provided by a loan from the Sac¬ 
ramento Clearing House Association un¬ 
derwritten by the City of Sacramento. 

Events were scheduled for the first 10 
months even before the stadium opened 
in October, 1928. The Sacramento Bee 
called the opening ceremonies at that 
time "impressive." 

The stadium's first sellout was a foot¬ 
ball game between Sacramento and 
McClatchy high schools. There was only 
one other sellout until the first Pig Bowl 
game a few years ago. 

Until 1944 the stadium was known as 
Sacramento Stadium. The city school 
board voted to rename the stadium for 
Charles Colfax Hughes a month after his 
death. Hughes, superintendent of Sac¬ 
ramento schools from 1912 to 1942, had 
been a strong supporter of junior col¬ 
leges. 

Jack Mauger, former athletic director 
and dean at City College, believes that 
one of the reasons it was possible to have 
so many events at the stadium was be¬ 
cause of the efforts of Frank Glacken, 
who for many years kept the track and 
field in prime condition. 

For years, the stadium served the 
community and was the home of the Sac¬ 
ramento Capitols football team and later 
of the not-so-hot professional baseball 
team, the Sacramento Solons. 

The National Collegiate Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation's Division 2 held its championship 
game, known as the Camellia Bowl, 
there. Between 1965 and 1968, three 
world records were broken during com¬ 
petitions at Hughes: the 220-yard dash, 
the pole vault and the hammer throw. 

The Sacramento County Sheriff's De¬ 
partment began meeting city police-there 
each year in a "friendly" football game, 
the popular Pig Bowl. 

The stadium served as a concert hall for 
rock stars such as the Eagles, Peter 
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Frampton, Linda Ronstadt, Rod Steward, 
and Loggins and Messina. 

There have also been midget auto 
races, motorcycle races, and a circus in 
the stadium. 

But by the early 1970s the years of con¬ 
tinued use began to wear on the stadium, 
and the track and field conditions had de¬ 
teriorated. 

Then a new problem suddenly devel¬ 
oped: the announcement that Hughes did 
not meet earthquake safety standards. It 
appeared the stadium was doomed. 

The stadium was condemned under 
the 1933 Field Act which authorized the 
state to set up earthquake standards and 
gave the state control over design and 
construction of schools. 

The controversy peaked in late 1974 
and early 1975 when the Los Rios Com¬ 
munity College District was forced to de¬ 
cide the stadium's fate. 

Los Rios had come into the picture be¬ 
cause the Sacramento City Unified School 
District had exhausted its earthquake 
funds before it had gotten around to deal¬ 
ing with Hughes, which it had retained 
when the college went into the newly 
formed Los Rios district. 

The school district agreed to transfer 
ownership to Los Rios provided that it 
could be guaranteed joint use of the 
stadium until 2004. 

The decision about Hughes' future was 
now in the hands of the Los Rios trustees. 

They first decided to replace Hughes 
with a stadium 5,000 seats smaller than 
Hughes. This stadium was to cost $2.2 
million, $2 million more than it had cost 
to build Hughes in 1928. 


the goal of its new manager, Greg Van 
Dusen. 

He hopes that the new stadium will be 
equipped with a synthetic 400-meter 
track paid for by Sacramento County. If 
so, it may be dedicated to Marie 
Roudebaugh, a track official who died in 
a tragic accident last year. 

On a tour of the construction area. Van 
Dusen pointed out many other changes 
in the stadium. 

"The concessions will be completely 
different. People will be able to get clean 
food for the first time," he said as he 
waved toward the new concession 
booths, three on each side of the stadium. 

The bleacher seats are in the colors of 
the City College Panthers (cardinal and 
gold). It is possible that the synthetic 
track will also be in the Panther colors. 

There are rooms for the sports officials 
to use and four new team rooms. The 
press box atop the stadium has been up¬ 
dated and an extra booth is being added. 

Security should no longer be a prob¬ 
lem. In the Old Hughes, tunnels were 
open throughout the underneath, posing 
many security problems. These tunnels 
have been filled in and public areas are in 
concentrated sections now. 

Hughes has weathered much in its 50- 
year history. It has been blasted with rock 
music, polluted with motorcycle exhaust, 
stomped by excited fans and trod upon 
by athletes of all sorts. 

No one can say with assurance what 
Hughes will face in the next 50 years, but 
trustee Robert Lynch believes, "It will be 
here 60 years, probably the finest west of 
the Mississippi." 


But a few months after the decision, the 
trustees changed their minds and voted 
to renovate Hughes at an estimated cost 
of $1.8 million. 

Actually, when the improvements are 
made and the stadium is brought into 
compliance with the law, the cost will ex¬ 
ceed $3 million. This will be paid out of a 
tax levied by the district between 1973 
and 1976. 

The stadium will not be ready for gen¬ 
eral use by the schools and community 
until May, 1978, at the earliest. Although 
no contracts have been signed, future ac¬ 
tivities may include a variety greater than 
that of the Old Hughes. Possible events 
are boxing, a rodeo, concerts — a mix that 
would provide the "culturally enriching 
events for the whole community" that are 









Through 

Western 

Eyes 


BY JERRY EAGAN 



SAGBATA - Sagbata is an earth god. According to myth , when Sagbata favors man he 
supplies him abundantly with the produce of the earth. He punishes wrongdoing with small¬ 
pox and other skin diseases. Among the Fon people of the Republic of Benin , Sagbata is the 
supreme judge on earth. This attitude is understandable when it is learned that four of the 
kings of the republic of Benin are known to have died from smallpox. It is believed that this is 
because they failed to perform sacrifice to the god Sagbata. Sagbata is a child of the dual deity , 
Mawu-Lisa. 


"As an artist you have to do something 
different." The speaker is a tall, deep¬ 
voiced black man, Milton Arcenaux. 

Behind him as he speaks is his version 
of "something different." Hideous 
clawed figures, dripping venom from 
enormous fangs. Surrealistic visions of 
dual beings and scenes of magic and ter¬ 
ror. 

Nightmares from some latter-day 
Hieronymous Bosch? Hardly. Rather a 
record of a dying culture. An attempt to 
educate. 

Arcenaux explains, "I am doing a series 
of 30 paintings of the deities and myths of 
Western Africa in such a manner that 
they can be understood in the United 
States." 

He continues, "In Africa some people 
still live in neolithic conditions in some 
rural areas. They believe in these gods. 

It's a beautiful thing. Those are their 
values, the culture they have had for 
thousands of years. As people inherit 
western thought, the gods are fading away." 

Arcenaux felt a desire to capture some of the culture of the 
traditional Africa before it was crowded out completely by 
technology and dollars. 

With a study of the myths and deities of Western Africa in 
mind, he went to live among the few remaining groups who 
practice and believe in the traditional African religions. 

He spent two years there. Out of his experiences, he devel¬ 
oped the idea for the painting series. He hopes to include the 
paintings in a book explaining the varied and rich mythology 
of the many peoples of Western Africa. 

Because of the enormous number of what Arcenaux terms 
"ethnic groups," the painting series will not be a complete 
record, but only an attempt to give Americans a view of the 
mythology of a certain people. 


Arcenaux comments, "Nigeria has a hundred ethnic groups 
and Ghana has 70. Togo has I don't know how many. So while 
I was there I visited only the principal groups." 

During these visits Arcenaux lived with the rural villagers, 
usually staying with the local traditional priest, eating the na¬ 
tive foods and observing the remnants of the old ways. 

The glimpses of traditional Africa that he saw on his stay 
may be some of the last available to researchers outside of 
museums. 

"The traditional Africa is already gone," Arcenaux says 
thoughtfully. "To gather information I had to speak to the old 
people." 

Arcenaux says that efforts are being made by African gov¬ 
ernments and universities to preserve a record of the native 
cultures, but he notes that the older generation of Africans is 
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OKOMFO ANOKYE - 
Okomfo Anokye was the 
greatest mystical priest of the 
Ashanti people of Ghana. Ac¬ 
cording to myth, he called an 
assembly of all the chiefs, kings 
and queen mothers of the 
loosely organized Ashanti na¬ 
tion. He then commanded mys¬ 
tically a golden stool to flow 
down into the lap of King 
Ositutu. He then gathered 
blood and other substances 
from the assembly. Using this, 
he made a magical concoction 
which he gave to the people to 
drink and which he smeared on 
the golden stool. The Ashanti 
people believe that this deed 
united their nation and gave 
them the power to defeat their 
enemies. 




MAWU-LISA - In the Mawu-Lisa dual deity 
myth, Mawu is the female and Lisa is the male. They 
are the basis of the organization of the present world. 
Mawu represents fertility, motherhood, gentleness 
and forgiveness. Lisa represents power, warfare, fire 
and strength. In the background of this painting, Da, 
son of Mawu-Lisa, is shown encircling the earth. 
Mawu-Lisa govern the world with the help of their 
many children, gods and goddesses in a manner simi¬ 
lar to the Greek god Zeus and his offspring deities. 
Arcenaux based this painting on a myth from the Re¬ 
public of Benin. However the supreme god of many 
other areas is also known as Mawu. 



THE WITCHES' FIREBALL - In many parts of 
Africa witchcraft is still practiced. Those of traditional 
beliefs fear the witches because they are believed to be 
able to "spiritually consume" a person, which eventu¬ 
ally causes the person's death. Many other myths have 
grown up about the witches, including their ability to 
ride flying snakes and to put voodoo-like spells on 
people. Arcenaux based this painting on an experience 
he says he had while living in a village in Ghana. He 
says he witnessed the fireball of a witches' meeting for 
about 15 minutes and that when he investigated the 
next day he was unable to find an explanation. 
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probably the last that will ever live by these cultures. 

During his stays with traditional (or mystical) priests in var¬ 
ious villages, Arcenaux was exposed first-hand to some of the 
old methods of magic and medicine. 

Arcenaux tells of one incident that stands out in his mem¬ 
ory. 

"A man who had had a spell placed on him came to the 
mystical priest with whom I was staying. The priest told me to 
wait and watch, and he would show me an operation. He took 
out his dagger and made a cut about a half inch long on the 
man's forearm, and then he motioned for me to come closer 
and watch. 

"He put his mouth against the wound and sucked the blood 
out. Then he started moving his mouth, and he put his hand 
up to it to take something out. Then he started taking out of 
his mouth things like needles, stones and other sharp objects. 
I had been watching his hands, and there was nothing he 
could have fooled me with." 

Arcenaux thinks about the story for a while before adding, 
"No one really knows how this works. It's a part of the cul¬ 
ture. It's fascinating." 

Arcenaux admits that his paintings are only his own in¬ 


terpretations of the myths and deities he encountered. "I am 
painting through western eyes," he says. 

He works with oil on canvas, usually making four or five 
small sketches before enlarging. About two-thirds of the series 
of paintings is already finished. However the book is still in its 
early stages. 

Arcenaux was born and reared in Louisiana and spent 20 
years of his adulthood in the army. After his retirement from 
the army, he attended California State University, Sac¬ 
ramento. He attained his master's degree in 1974. 

It was during this time that he first began to think of his trip 
to Africa to study the mythology. 

He is now teaching a world history course at American River 
College, but he hopes to teach either African history or paint¬ 
ing. 

Thinking back to his stay in Africa, Arcenaux says, "I don't 
want people to think that all of Africa is like the parts I visited. 
Much of Africa is now very modern." 

"Some people think that all of Africa is covered with wild 
animals. I didn't see any wild animals at all while I was there." 

He rubs his chin slowly. "That's something else that's dis¬ 
appearing from Africa." 


Arcenaux works in a small studio on the side of his garage. Each of his paintings is first done in miniature several times to get a feeling for the 
subject and design. When he has worked out the details in the smaller format, he then does an enlarged final version. 



Photo by Scott Sommerdorf 
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The long way home 

The popularity of running, as both a health measure and for competition, is increasing. The sport of 
marathon racing is the ultimate test for runners. When Sacramento got its own marathon, the Pioneer felt 
that it was a good opportunity to take a look at the sport and the people it attracts. 

BY TOMI MAHR EKNESS 


On Oct. 2, 1977, Sacramento was ex¬ 
posed to what had to be the largest as¬ 
sortment of fluorescent tennis shoes ever 
to be seen in one place at one time. 

On that day Sacramento's First Annual 
Marathon (26 miles, 385 yards) was about 
to get underway. Three hundred and 
fifty-eight people were going to run 
through William Land Park, down to Old 
Sacramento, then back to William Land 
Park for the glorious finish. 

The race was sponsored by McIntosh's 
Sports Cottage Inc., the City of Sac¬ 
ramento Recreation and Parks Depart¬ 
ment and the Buffalo Chips running club. 

A non-runner had to question his or 
her own discipline at the sight of the 
bouncing, lean muscled marathoners. 
Not only were these people going to run a 
grueling 26-plus miles, but they arrived at 
Land Park by 7 a.m. to do so. 

There were many "characters" in this 
early-rising crowd of athletes and near¬ 
athletes; some well known to runners, 
others just starting their association with 
the marathon. One familiar face to most 
runners was Walt Stack, a big, burly, 
beer-drinking gent, 70 years of age, ad¬ 
mired by all for his stamina. 

A less well known participant was one 
Bently Toor. Toor is a loquacious novice 
to marathon racing, and he was wearing 
perhaps the only pair of black and white 
tennis shoes in the area. 

"I run from my house to the beach and 
back again every day. This is my third 
marathon, and I've only been running 
since February. Pretty good, huh?" 

More impressive than the occasional 
comic relief was a group of two men and 
one woman who were competing in 
wheelchairs. One of these was City Col¬ 
lege student Gus Rojas, who, with the 
other two, was hoping to qualify for one 
of the 20 wheelchair entries in the Boston 
Marathon. 

Completing the City College contin¬ 
gent were four instructors — Patricia 
Zindler, nursing; Ellen Standley, dental 
hygiene; Jack Halligan, library; and John 
Suter, counseling. 



The race was about to start when a 
cheer went up from the crowd; the police 
escort had arrived and moved to the start¬ 
ing line. The gun was fired; a human herd 
went stampeding through the park; 358 
entrants, along with an eight-year-old 
and an overly enthusiastic dog. 

A check at the 8.5 mile mark found 
most runners still having fun. 

But the tension and apprehen¬ 
sion were building. Suddenly a 
runner came into view, his gait 
more closely resembling that of a 
child at hop-scotch than of a 
marathoner. "Pretty good, 
huh?" came wheezing through 
the lips of the irrepressible Be¬ 
ntly Toor. 

There were various problems 
along the way; some of the aid 
stations (set up at two- or 
three-mile intervals) were get¬ 
ting short of provisions, runners 
muscles were beginning to 
cramp and a few were lost. 

Jerry Wall, a member of the 
Pamakids running club and a 
registered runner in the Boston 
Marathon, was one of those 
among the missing. "I was in 
about fifth position when I lost 
sight of the runners ahead of 
me. I don't know what hap¬ 
pened, but once I knew I was 
lost I found the shortest route 
back. 

"People generally get dis¬ 
oriented while running a 
marathon. This way I'll be here 
for the first finisher." 


Wall was not the only runner ph °'° * Sco " Sommfr<torf 

waiting for the winners to cross the line. 

There were others, but not all of them 
had gotten lost. "Well, we hit the half¬ 
way point in Old Sacramento and de¬ 
cided to take a break in one of the bars," 
said one man with a happy grin. "The 
beer tasted too good, and the finish line 
seemed too far off, so we got a ride back 
to see the first runner come in." 
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Not long after that the first runner was spotted on his way 
up Freeport Boulevard. The crowd lined up along the street to 
cheer him on. As he passed, everyone charged back to the 
finish line. 

Wayne Badgley, a member of the Sundance Track Club in 
Stockton, was the first to cross the finish line with a time of 
two hours, 25 minutes and 49 seconds. He looked surprisingly 
well. He wasn't even winded. 

Badgley, a native of New Zealand, runs twice a day, seven 
days a week, anywhere from eight to 32 miles a day. He likes 
to compare the marathon race to a jigsaw puzzle. "It's just a 
matter of putting your pace and all the other elements together 
to fit. The last six miles, though, have to be carefully dealt with 
since they are the worst." 

The finish line was the best part of the race for the spec¬ 
tators, and apparently the marathoners felt the same way. 

One man was so ecstatic after his 26-mile trek that he picked 
up his two-year-old child, thrust her on his shoulders, and 
they triumphantly crossed the finish line together. 

Others joined hands with their marathon partners to finish 
the race at the same time. 

"Here comes Walt Stack. Get the beer ready, boys!" Some 
one ran up to Stack with an ice-cold beer, and he guzzled his 
way to glory. 

All entrants in wheelchairs went the distance. Rojas, the 
first of the three to finish (in a respectable three hour, 47 min¬ 
ute, 27 second, 195th place) received an enormous and well 
deserved ovation from the crowd. 

Three of the City College instructors finished. Halligan, who 
dropped out after IOV 2 miles, felt that his effort "was a fairly 
good attempt for the first time." 

Also finishing were eight-year-old Louis Stojanovich and 
the still excited dog. A total of 309 people managed the entire 
distance. 

The crowd was beginning to thin, waiting for the awards 
ceremony and content with the day's events, when a lone 
voice could be heard shouting ecstatically, "I made it." Bently 
Toor managed a proud smile despite exhaustion. "Pretty 
good, huh?" 
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CITY COLLEGE/BY JERRY EAGAN AND ALEXIS BIRRELL 


Fong won the San Francisco Press 
Photographer of the Year Award 
with this picture of President Ford 
taken immediately after a shot was 
fired at him by Sarah Jane Moore. 


City College’s 
Successful 

Photographers 


The recent construction of 
Main North and the photo lab has 
given City College one of the finest 
facilities in the state for teaching photo¬ 
graphy. This has served to make what was al¬ 
ready one of the finest photography programs in the 
state even better. The true test of any program is results , 
and this look at some of City College's graduates in photo¬ 
graphy and their work will show just how successful this pro¬ 
gram has been. 


Gary Fong intended to be an engineer. 
But then, "My dad gave me a camera 
when I graduated from high school and 
that kind of did me in." 

Some people might argue that far from 
"doing him in" that camera was only the 
beginning of something good. By the 
time he graduated from City College, 
Fong was well on his way to a successful 
photography career. 

He became a photographer on the Pony 
Express staff for two years and editor of the Pioneer magazine 
for one semester. Somewhere along the line he gave up on 
being an engineer. 

Fong says that much of the responsibility for the change he 
made from engineering to photography belongs to his associa¬ 
tion with fellow student Andy DeLucia, a successful City Col¬ 
lege photographer in his own right. 

"Andy DeLucia widened my scope and really got me rol¬ 
ling, and it's all from seeing some of his work. He doesn't just 
teach photography; he gets people excited about it." 

Fong's reputation and career in photography grew rapidly 
from the moment he took his first shots. By the summer after 
his graduation from City College, he was working as an intern 
for the Sacramento Union. 

From there he went to San Jose State University for his 
degree in photo-journalism, returning to Sacramento during 
the summers to continue his internship at the Union. 

After graduation from San Jose, Fong returned to the Union 


for a one-and-a-half 
year period. Because of fi¬ 
nancial complications at the pa¬ 
per, he was still technically an intern 
although he worked in the capacity of a 
full-time photographer. 

During this seemingly endless internship, Fong 
got some of his first lessons in the hazards of profes¬ 
sional photography. 

He explains, "While shooting a football game in Davis dur¬ 
ing the rain I had positioned myself near the sidelines. When 
the action started to come my way, I took my pictures and was 
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trying to move out of the way when I realized that my feet 
were stuck in the mud. Luckily my cameras didn't get broken 
since there was nothing around but mud." 

When funding finally ran out at the Union, Fong took a 
full-time job with the San Francisco Chronicle, despite his de¬ 
sire to remain in the Sacramento area. 

Fong was named Photographer of the Year in 1976 by the 
San Francisco Press Club for his powerful photograph of Pres¬ 
ident Ford during an assassination attempt by Sarah Jane 
Moore. 


Fong was a repeat winner of the same honor in 1977 for his 
picture of a police officer wearing a bullet-proof vest being 
shot in the chest. In 1977 he also received the honorable men¬ 
tion in the same contest for his shot of a young man debating 
whether or not to jump from a building. 

In the fall of 1977, Fong was offered a chance to return to 
Sacramento and take a job at the Sacramento Bee. Despite a 
sizable offer from the Chronicle to remain, he decided to re¬ 
turn to his home town. 


"When I stop learning about photo¬ 
graphy, I'm quitting," claims Andy De- 
Lucia, photography instructor at City Col- 
lege. 

Since, by his own admission, he is 
never farther than two minutes from a 
camera, it is doubtful that he'll ever stop 
learning. 

A photographer for the Pony Express 
in 1969 and editor of the Pioneer maga¬ 
zine in 1970, DeLucia came back to teach 
at City College after working at the Sacramento Bee, United 
Press International and "numerous other places before those." 

His versatility behind the camera allows him to operate ef¬ 
fectively in all areas, from speculative to commercial photo¬ 
graphy, from combat photography to teaching photography. 

His work has been in Newsweek, Time, The National En¬ 
quirer, New West and his dentist's office. The issue of the 
Pioneer which he edited received awards on both the student 
and professional level. 

DeLucia says that teaching students is what he likes most 
about photography. His enthusiasm for photography is as¬ 
tounding, and his students find it contagious. 

He contends that no one in particular taught him how to 
shoot pictures but mentions that he took his first picture of a 
tree in his backyard when he was six years old. He spent most 
of his time after school when he was younger in his father's 
darkroom, developing his father's pictures. He says that this 


early training and his contact with fellow instructor Dick Flem¬ 
ing were influential in his learning process. 

Photo-journalism, children and nature are special to him 
although he enjoys shooting "everything." 




Dissatisfied with 
being a registered 
nurse, Karen Vis- 
mara enrolled in 
Photography 40, 41 
and 44 at City Col¬ 
lege. Shortly after 
that her freelance 
work was appearing 
in Time Magazine. 
News and politics 
are Vismara's specialty. She has acquired 
an extensive file on camera-shy California 
Governor Jerry Brown. 

Brown is difficult to photograph be¬ 
cause of his aversion to most photo¬ 
graphers; yet Vismara has managed to es¬ 
tablish a rapport with Brown, and they 
know each other on a first-name basis. 

During Brown's presidential campaign, 
she shot 300 to 400 rolls of film of him 
during a four-month period. However, 
while on vacation in Europe on her own 
time recently, she shot only a half roll of 
film. 

Vismara's special talents with a camera 
have gotten her photographs published 
in Newsweek, Time, People and New 



West as well as some European publica¬ 
tions. 

Other notable personalities she has 
captured on film include Sandra Good, 
Lynette "Squeaky" Fromme, Patty 
Hearst and Stephen Solia. 

Once, while on Brown's campaign, she 
found cause to be grateful for her friends 
at the City College photography depart¬ 



ment. When her 35 millimeter camera 
broke, Vismara reached former instructor 
Andy DeLucia in Sacramento, and he 
sent her another camera by air-mail. 

Part of Vismara's success is her ability 
to get access to her photo subjects. She is 
consistently able to get exclusive shots 
when other photographers are turned 
away. 

Among the White House press corps, 
with whom she occasionally works, she is 
known for her consideration toward 
others. This is a rare trait, considering her 
professional drive and her ability to con¬ 
sistently out-do the intense competition. 

Certainly one of the fastest rising of the 
photographers from City College, Vis¬ 
mara has established a nationwide repu¬ 
tation. 

After only two years in the business, 
that reputation has made her one of only 
two women photographers with Time 
Magazine. 

As for the future, Vismara plans a book 
about her favorite subject, Governor 
Brown. Titled simply "Brown," the book 
will be about 60 pages long and will be 
printed in California. 










"Bryan Patrick is the one to beat," mut¬ 
tered a disgruntled journalism adviser at 
a community college journalism conven¬ 
tion last year. At 20, Patrick had already 
won 19 photography awards in state and 
regional competition. 

But City College's fellow campuses will 
not have to worry about Patrick in this 
year's competition. Patrick is now a press 
photographer for the Woodland Demo¬ 
crat. 

He wasn't sure when he graduated 
with highest honors last spring and received City College's 
Distinguished Service Award whether to go on to a four-year 
college or get a job. The Woodland Democrat's offer of a full¬ 
time position settled the question. 

Patrick was hardly a novice. He had served as photo editor 
and photo adviser to the campus newspaper and had been 
photo editor of last year's Pioneer magazine. 


Good as his academic record was, Patrick had spent as much 
time in the darkroom as he did in the classroom. "He lived in 
the photo department," said Andy DeLucia, one of his former 
instructors. 

It paid off, and he improved a lot during his three-year stay 
at City College, according to DeLucia. 

"His style is simple," he explained. "He has good composi¬ 
tion. He learned to move in close. That's something other 
photographers fail to do." 

Patrick says that he aims for pictures which tell about people 
and their daily lives. Visual impact is important to him. 

"A good press photograph," he says, "should convey a 
meaning independent of any cutline." 

While Patrick is serious about photography, he has a non¬ 
chalant attitude about his awards. 

He and his wife, Donna, recently moved to a new home in 
Woodland. According to her, his awards are stored in the 
same place they were before. "They're in a box up in the 
closet." 




Jerry Rainbolt almost flunked out of his 
photography class at City College. It 
wasn't that he couldn't get it right; in fact 
quite the opposite. He was too far ahead 
of the rest of the students. 

That's because at the time he was al¬ 
ready working as a staff photographer for 
the campus paper, the Pony Express, and 
before that he'd been a photographer for 
his high school paper in Elk Grove. 

Despite his undistinguished classroom 
record in photography, Rainbolt's work 
on the Pony Express was sufficiently impressive to get him a 
full-time photographer's job on the Sacramento Union before 
his graduation. 

He says, "I heard about an opening at the Union and de¬ 
cided to apply. The managing editor looked at my stuff and 
more or less told me, 'Don't call us. We'll call you.' I was 
surprised, but he did call me, telling me to report to work the 
following Tuesday. 

Like many other photographers he has sometimes found 
that taking pictures can be dangerous work. 

"One time I was taking pictures of prisoners at the county 
jail when one of them escaped from his police guard and came 
after me. Fortunately I was holding a strobe over my head, and 
as he lunged, I lowered it in front of me to protect myself. 


"He just ran right into it and was knocked out, allowing the 
police to recapture him." 

Another time he was chased down the stairs at the court¬ 
house when a defendant discovered him surreptitiously snap¬ 
ping pictures. Rainbolt had to move quickly as the man started 
throwing punches from a karate-style position. 

It may not be that exciting all the time, but the successful 
photographer has to be ready for anything. 
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"The only thing 
we're limited by, re¬ 
ally, is our imagina¬ 
tion," says Dick 
Fleming, speaking of 
the extensive collec¬ 
tion of equipment in 
the City College 
photography lab. 

Fleming began 
teaching here in 
September, 1969, and since then has pro¬ 
duced a number of successful City Col¬ 
lege photographers such as Andy De- 
Lucia, Bryan Patrick and Gary Fong. 

Fleming's interest in photography 
began when he was eight years old. He 
sold his first picture at the age of 12 and 
has since done a great deal of commercial 
work. "Working for money," he says 
with a smile, leaning back in his chair. 

Working for 10 years in the color lab at 
the Sacramento Bee before coming to City 
College to teach gave Fleming a vast 
amount of experience in photo¬ 
journalism and feature photography. 

He says he enjoys photography more 
on an assignment basis "instead of going 
out and looking for something to shoot." 
On assignment, he explains, one already 
knows what to shoot, and the job is to 
make it interesting. 


Fleming has undertaken occasional 
outside assignments for such magazines 
as Fortune since coming to the college but 
is now concentrating on the college's 
photography lab which he considers to be 
one of the finest college labs in the state. 

"It's really new, and it takes a lot of 
energy to get it going and a lot of time 
and effort to keep it going. It's getting 


worked out," he remarks. 

"The enthusiasm of the students and 
the facilities to meet that enthusiasm" are 
the two aspects of Fleming's job which 
please him most. 

Using a variety of different cameras 
and "all different formats," Fleming likes 
to take pictures at his favorite place. Point 
Lobos. "I like variety," he says. 



What would you do if you saw an al¬ 
ligator in the City College swimming 
pool? 

If you were Ward Sharrer, you'd take a 
picture of it. In fact that's exactly what he 
did do when he saw an alligator in the 
City College swimming pool. 

He still chuckles when he recalls that 
famous prank. "Earl Hoos was the swim 
coach then," says Sharrer. "It sure made 
his eyes get big." 

Taking pictures for the Pony Express in 1955 and 1956 
wasn't Sharrer's only job. Because the weekly newspaper was 
printed on campus then, he worked in the darkroom and 
pressroom besides serving as copy editor and editorial car¬ 
toonist. 

He worked closely with both adviser Loy Laney and photo¬ 
graphy instructor Ed Lynch, but he didn't forsake his original 
goal: developing the artist skills that had gotten him a job as a 
catalogue illustrator back in Baltimore. 

While still at City College, Sharrer got a part-time job at the 
Sacramento Bee. During his last semester at the college, the 
job went to full-time. He has been at the Bee ever since. 

Sharrer has now gone into some areas other than strict news 
assignments. For the last three years he has been writing a 
column on photography. 

He says of the column, "Sometimes it's about new prod¬ 
ucts, sometimes technique, sometimes new chemicals, some¬ 
times history; anything about photography." 

Sharrer does not concentrate on news photography in his 
column because "You can't make that distinction. Photo¬ 
graphy is photography." 

He no longer works on an assignment basis because he and 
his wife. Nan Nichols, a writer for the Bee, work as a feature 
team. Their work involves a lot of travelling. 



One of their recent projects was interviews with all of the 
former first ladies of California. They went to Washington to 
interview Mrs. Earl Warren and to Los Angeles to talk to Mrs. 
Ronald Reagan and Mrs. Edmund G. Brown. 

They have also gone to Northern California to live with the 
families of lumberjacks to get their side of the story on expan¬ 
sion of Redwood Park. 
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PERSONALITY/BY TOM SHELEY 


City College's 
New president. 

Dr. M. Jack Fujimoto 

Since August of 1977, Dr. M. Jack Fujimoto has been the president of City College. His appointment to that position 
makes him the only college president in the United States of Japanese ancestry. Dr. Fujimoto's dedication and profes¬ 
sionalism allowed him to overcome the obstacles which stood between him and a successful career. 


The gray gives way to a mixture of orange and gold 
as the train crosses the desert floor. It's dawn and the 
first light of the sun filters through a screen of dust 
hanging on the horizon to the east. 

On board are Japanese being relocated from 
California to camps in the Arizona wastelands on or¬ 
ders of the president of the United States. 

The year is 1942, the month April. Japan had at¬ 
tacked the American naval installation at Pearl Har¬ 
bor a few months before. 

One passenger on that train remembers the trip 
vividly. Thirty-five years later sitting in the office he 
occupies as president of Sacramento City College, 
Jack Fujimoto recalls the circumstances that led up to 
it and followed it. 

The Fujimoto family was operating a flower farm in 
Encinitas, San Diego County, at the time of the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

In the weeks that followed, Fujimoto recalls visits 
by the FBI searching for communications equipment. 
Thought of as a potential saboteur, he was struck 
with the realization that his world was changing. 

"I remember thinking, "We're really in a serious 
game. We're going to be put in a glass bowl and 
watched/ " he says. 

He remembers too the day he first heard that he 
and his family would have to leave their home, leave 
the land and house that his father leased because 
alien Japanese couldn't own property. 

"We were told we could take one box or suitcase. 
Poor families didn't even have a suitcase. 

"My dad had some very good crops coming on and 
didn't get any of it. He asked a neighbor to use the 
house and harvest the crop and get what he could 
from it. 

"We took whatever belongings we had and locked 
them up in the Japanese language school about five 
miles away. That all disappeared too." 

The Fujimoto family was one of about five from 
Encinitas to board the train bound for Parker, 
Arizona. In Parker the passengers were moved to 
waiting military buses for the final leg of the journal 
to Poston, situated in the Agua Caliente Indian Res¬ 
ervation. 

"They were just building these barracks when we 
arrived," Fujimoto says. "They were just putting 
them up, tar paper all around and buttoned up with 
slats. Coming off the buses, all the young folks said, 
'Is that where we're going to live?' We didn't know 
what the hell was going on." 


The five members of the Fujimoto family were 
housed in a room that measured about 20 by 30 feet. 

"They gave us white sacks like they use in a mili¬ 
tary hospital, and they gave us some straw to fill 
them with if we wanted it. They issued us a couple of 
GI blankets, and that was it," Fujimoto remembers. 

That's the way they lived for three and a half years, 
fighting the insects and the sand. In the fall of 1945, 
Fujimoto's father rented a truck and returned to 
California to work as a sharecropper. 

Fujimoto also returned to California but left his 
family a year later to attend Pasadena City College, 
earning his room and board by caring for the homes 
and yards of local businessmen. 

After he graduated, he joined the Army for a 
three-year hitch. That became four when his enlist¬ 
ment was extended at the outbreak of the Korean 
War. 

After completing the Army intelligence course, 
finishing third in a class of about 70, Fujimoto was 
assigned to duty in Japan. 

Transporting military vehicles between Tokyo and 
Hiroshima gave him the opportunity of meeting his 
grandparents. Fujimoto's grandfather had been the 
first of his family to make the trip to America. 

"My granddad came to the United States to work 
as a cook for the Western Pacific in the 1870s. People 
came over here for economic reasons. They wanted to 
build a bundle and return to Japan. 

"Granddad made a little bit and was able to retire, 
but most couldn't make it work. The gold on the trees 
didn't exist." 

Fujimoto's grandfather returned to Japan after 
about 20 years in America to raise a family and work 
his rice paddy. But the American experience had 
enough impact to bring his nine-year-old son, 
Fujimoto's father, to the United States in 1911 with an 
older brother. 

"For him to come to a strange, alien country with 
his brother, just the two of them, I give him a lot of 
credit for that," Fujimoto says. 

When the Korean War broke out, Fujimoto was 
transferred to Kobe on an intelligence assignment. 
Thinking that going to Korea would be one way to 
advance in the military ranks, he applied for duty in 
the war zone. 

"They wouldn't release me from my assignment," 
he says. "It was a question of two guys volunteering 
to go. The other guy got to go, and he was killed in an 
ambush in one of the first trips up to the Yalu River. I 
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often think that could have been me." 

Failing in his efforts to get transferred 
to Korea, and with a freeze on direct 
commissions, Fujimoto gave up his plans 
to make the military a career. 

After his discharge, he returned home 
and attended University of California, 
Los Angeles, graduating in 1954 in busi¬ 
ness administration. A year later he had 
his master's degree and a job with Lock¬ 
heed Aircraft. 

Disregarding the advice of superiors to 
stay with Lockheed and take advantage 
of the opportunities in management, 
Fujimoto left after five years to pursue a 
career in another field. 

"I always wanted to be in some kind of 
teaching, something associated with the 
academic world," he explains. 

His teaching career began in the Eng¬ 
lish department of a junior high school in 
the Los Angeles city schools system. 
After four years, he transferred to the 
junior college system which operated 
under the same governing board. 

Fujimoto's tenure with the junior col¬ 
lege system included appointments as 


learning skills study center coordinator 
and assistant dean of instruction at Los 
Angeles Pierce College. 

He moved to Los Angeles City College 
as acting dean of evening and summer 
sessions and then acting dean of student 
personnel services before returning to 
Pierce College in 1971 as dean of college 
development. 

The following year he was appointed 
dean of instruction, and in 1973 he was 
selected dean of the college, a position 
second only to the president. 

A notice in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education announcing a position open¬ 
ing drew his attention to Sacramento. 

Sacramento City College was in need 
of a president, and he decided to apply 
for the job. "You sort of toss things in the 
air and see which way they go," Fujimoto 
says of that decision. "If I didn't get it, I 
still had a good job." 

Things seem to have fallen right. After 
sifting through about 190 applicants, the 
Los Rios Community College District 
Board of Trustees appointed Fujimoto 
president Aug. 1, 1977. 


The term "upwardly mobile" may be 
overused, but it certainly seems appli¬ 
cable in Fujimoto's case. 

How else can one describe the rise of 
the son of poor farmers who, just 35 years 
ago, was forced into a detention camp, 
and who has overcome that to obtain 
what is now the highest position held by 
a Japanese in the American educational 
system? 

"It may sound corny," Fujimoto says, 
"but I feel like I've been a pioneer in my 
own way. We're in a society where it's 
been very difficult at times for 
Japanese-Americans to be in positions of 
leadership. 

"I feel that in many ways I've tried to 
show that pioneering spirit. This job is an 
example. Many of the Japanese- 
Americans now are saying, 'At least we 
know we can do it if we have the back¬ 
ground.' " 

What's next for Fujimoto? "I don't 
know," he says. "Very frankly, as you 
move up in this field it becomes much 
more political. To say that I'll be here for 
10 years, well, I might be canned tomor¬ 
row. 

"The reception I've received in Sac¬ 
ramento and at City College is better than 
I expected. I'd like to be here for 10 years, 
but it's a two-way street." 



Photo by Scott Sommerdorf 
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A garden 
Of delight 


So, you thought you could 
never take a vegetarian to 
lunch? Much less likely to 
dinner, unless maybe for an in¬ 
timate rendezvouz by the alfalfa 
sprouts in Raley's produce depart¬ 
ment? 

An contrair, friends. Read on and 
discover the scrumptious meatless cuisine 
and attractive dining spots that both veg¬ 
etarians and open-minded meat-eaters alike 
can experience right here in Sacramento. 
No longer need vegetarians resign themselves to 
a-la-carte baked potatoes and salad when it's time 
to eat out. This article reviews only a few of the local 
restaurants which now offer elegant and nutritious 

meatless meals. 

Even loyal meat-eaters might not be able to resist the thick 
whole-wheat-crusted vegetarian yizza at Churchill's Res¬ 
taurant or the Arbor's Italian Style Vegetarian dinner (pic¬ 
tured here). 

Nei’er took a vegetarian to dinner? You may soon be wishing a 
vegetarian would take you to dinner. 

BY CAROL DOWELL 

PHOTOS BY SCOTT SOMMERDORF 


"You don't eat meat? Do you think you're some kind of 
rabbit?" 

"You don't want any meat? Well, what else is there . . . can 
I get you some lettuce?" 

"You never eat meat? How horrible!" 

Is it really that shocking? That difficult to imagine what type 
of person could eat a meatless meal, much worse spend a 
lifetime without ever eating meat? 

There are millions of vegetarians in the United States and 
throughout the world, and probably the small minority of us 
who think we are rabbits is about proportional to the number 
of meat-eating folks who think they are dogs. 

Still, the general consensus of hard-core meat-eaters is that 
vegetarians are malnourished, mentally incompetent and an 
embarrassment at dinner parties. 

And the butt of a trillion terrible anecdotes. 

Do you really think we haven't already heard about the 
scientists who, with the assistance of intricate microphones 
and amplifiers, have detected screams of agony from newly- 
picked laboratory carrots? 

The United States National Academy of Sciences in 1974 
concluded that vegetarian diets can be completely nourishing 
if sufficient care is taken, just as it should be in any diet, to 
insure that all essential vitamins, minerals, proteins, fats and 
starches are included. 

So, why do people still faint at the thought of never eating 
meat? 

Kay Lynn Sherman teaches natural food and vegetarian 
cooking for the Sacramento City Unified School District's 
Adult Education Program. 

Sherman thinks people are convinced that meat provides 
the only "real" protein humans can thrive on due to meat and 
dairy industry propaganda campaigns. 

"This is a really crazy thing," she says. "People think that if 
someone is giving them nutritional advice, they know what 
they're talking about." 
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Balanced sources of protein such as combinations of grains 
and legumes, tofu, eggs, cheese and yogurt are among the 
foods Sherman teaches her classes to utilize in a vegetarian 
diet. 

The natural foods classes generally attract about 25 students 
each quarter, an average of only four or five of whom are 
already vegetarians, Sherman says, indicating a growing in¬ 
terest among non-vegetarians in nutritious meatless diets. 

People whose doctors have recommended they cut down on 
meat consumption are frequently among the class members 
and often come in with quite negative attitudes, Sherman 
mentions. But, she claims, "they always have the experience 
of finding out there are a lot of good things to eat." 

Meat-eaters also often think that vegetarians have boring 
social lives because, after all, where can they go out to dinner 


Eggplant parmagiana (sliced eggplant baked in mozzarella 
cheese) and sauteed mushrooms, cauliflower, broccoli, 
squash, celery, green peppers and olives come steaming hot 
and fresh on this colorful plate along with tagliarini verdi 
napolitana (green spinach noodles). Mmmmm! 

A tangy Italian tomato sauce emits an aroma and produces a 
flavor so enticing you want to smother your whole plate in it. 
For $4.25, the meal includes an excellent salad and hot bread. 
The whole dining experience is a delight. 

While competing with some 30 other entrees on the Arbor 
menu, the Italian Style Vegetarian Dinner is still "third most 
popular," according to restaurant co-owner Jim Moore. He 
thinks this is "ironic because we have a lot of veal dishes. 

"Even for people that eat meat it tastes good," Moore con¬ 
cludes. 



The author of the article , Carol Dowell, enjoys the taste of a meatless " nutburger " at the Cosmic Kitchen at 1340 Del 
Paso Blvd. The restaurant offers meals with meat for more traditional diners. 


when the only things restaurants serve are steaks, chicken, 
and prime rib? 

Well, nuts and berries to those sheltered carnivores, because 
dining out in vegetarian-style style is alive and on the up¬ 
swing in Sacramento, and restaurateurs claim their meatless 
entrees are becoming as popular as their standard meat 
dishes. 

The classiest dining spot for Sacramento vegetarians to step 
out is the Arbor at 2730 N St. Originally Rickey's Market, the 
55-year old building is now an intimate restaurant under the 
same management as the popular bar across the street. Lord 
Beaverbrook's. 

The interior of the Arbor is done in rich wood inlay, and the 
tables are strong and of the same beautiful craftsmanship. Just 
as in most restaurants nowadays, there are plants hanging all 
over the place, but somehow the Arbor atmosphere soaks in a 
cut above standard earthiness. More like royal earthiness. 

Although there are basically three meatless entrees to 
choose from at the Arbor, the one to go with is the Italian Style 
Vegetarian Dinner, pictured on the previous pages. 


Perhaps the restaurant most dedicated to the spirit of seri¬ 
ous vegetarian eating in Sacramento right now is the Cosmic 
Kitchen at 1340 Del Paso Blvd. 

Specializing in recipes which utilize high-protein nut- 
burger, a crunchy nutritious mixture of ground nuts and veg¬ 
etables, this cafe-style restaurant is open for breakfast and 
lunch on weekdays and for lunch and dinner on Saturdays. 

Nutburger serves tastily as the "burger" in such delicacies 
as broiled nutburgers with melted cheese, tomatoes and 
sprouts on whole wheat buns, in guacamole tacos (ole!) and 
mushroom burgers. 

The Cosmic Kitchen also serves soup, vegetable and fruit 
salads and more than 20 hearty and chiefly vegetarian 
sandwiches. Nothing on the menu costs more than $2.35. 

Many people won't try one of the vegetarian dishes until the 
fourth or fifth time they come in, says Bonnie Champlin, 
Cosmic Kitchen co-owner, when asked why there are any 
meat and fish sandwiches included on the menu at all. 

"It's our way of helping to turn other people on," she ex¬ 
plains. "Otherwise, they won't have a chance to learn there 
are alternative ways of eating." 
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The author is shown here sitting down to a plate of the Italian Style Vegeta¬ 
rian Dinner at the Arbor at 2730 N St. She found this plate to be among the 
best vegetarian eating available in Sacramento. 


Champlin and other restaurateurs agree that a completely 
meatless menu simply does not bring in enough customers for 
an eating establishment to survive. There have been restau¬ 
rants in Sacramento that tried it, but none so far have man¬ 
aged to stay in business. 

But ideally, everyone, vegetarians and meat-eaters alike, 
should be able to find a dish that appeals to them on a restau¬ 
rant menu. Hopefully, this is a goal restaurateurs will aim for 
in the future. 

Moving on to pizzerias, Churchill's Restaurant in University 
Village, 2232 Fair Oaks Blvd., has vegetarian pizza that even 
the most faithful lovers of linguica and Canadian bacon might 
trade their favorites for. 

Extra-thick whole-wheat crust is layered with three kinds of 
cheese, spicy sauce and fresh-sliced tomatoes, mushrooms, 
olives, green peppers and onions. 

Tanda McMillin, a server at Churchill's, says out of 19 pizzas 
on their menu, the vegetarian pizza is second in popularity 
only to the combination pizza. 

Walls of old photographs, chunky tables and swaying ceil¬ 
ing fans create Churchill's saloon-type setting. A well- 
stocked, all-you-can-eat salad bar comes for 85* when ordered 
with pizza. 

The pizza itself is $3.35 for a small (more than plenty for two 
experienced eaters), $4.95 for medium and $7.10 for large. 
These prices are proportioned fairly to the prices of Churchill's 
other pizzas, which is refreshing since many places will charge 
you more to eat vegetables than to eat meat. 

The Potted Cedar Room at 2751 Fulton Ave. has a wonder¬ 
fully rich sour-cream vegetable stroganoff. Served over brown 
rice, it includes soup or salad, fresh fruit and a wheat roll, all 
for $4.95. This is a lot of food, but there are cartons available 
for leftovers. 

Crepes, omelettes, sandwiches and quiche lorraine are also 
available vegetarian-style at the Potted Cedar Room, a former 
smorgy-turned-wholesome restaurant. Diners may choose to 
eat from the same extensive menu cafeteria style or be served 
by waitresses in the dining room. 

A large bowl of vegetables sauteed in butter and topped 
with melted cheese is the restaurant's most popular dish, says 
co-manager Barbara Netzer. It tastes good all right, but even 
with soup or salad and a roll it seems overpriced at $3.95. 

Some customers have complained that food at the Potted 
Cedar Room should be served hotter to entice the flavors, and 
one omelette connoisseur claims the avocado in her $3.25 
omelette was still as hard as the pit. 

Here, briefly, are a few more restaurants you might want to 
investigate when you get ready to dine out vegetarian-style. 

The Egg Crate at 2525 Fair Oaks Blvd. has excellent vegeta¬ 
rian lasagna and omelettes and has recently added three other 
meatless Italian dinners. 

Another delectable, thick-crusted (but not whole-wheat) 
vegetarian pizza may be enjoyed at Roma's Pizzeria, 5743 
Franklin Blvd. 

China Camp at 1015 Embarcadero, Old Sacramento, serves 
a nutritious and hot, but sometimes bland, stir-fried almond- 
vegetable dinner. 

Don't forget, practically all Mexican dishes can be prepared 
without meat, and then they are really a cheap way to eat 
delicious food. Of course, the quality will depend on the res¬ 
taurant. 524 Restaurant at 524 12th St. gets a salute in this 
department. 

And, if you really want high-class, phenomenally expensive 
but exquisite French cuisine and service, the chefs at Restau¬ 
rant La Salle, 943 Howe Ave., will whisk you away in vegeta¬ 
rian ecstasy if you give them 24 hours notice. 

All you ever eat is meat? Wow, it must be boring to go out 
for dinner. You don't know what you're missing! 
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PERSONALITY/BY PAT BRAWLEY 


When he was at City College, Bill Dubay used to draw a weekly cartoon for the Pony Express 
called Dube's World. He's still involved with cartoons as you'll see in this interview. 


Bill Dubay was busier than most stu¬ 
dents when he was at City College in 
1970 and 1971. 

He was married, a cartoonist for the 
Pony Express, editor of the Pioneer and 
an unsuccessful aspirant for student body 
office. He was also working as the 
youngest professional illustrator for 
comic books in the United States and tak¬ 
ing 18 and 19 units a semester. 

He is still busier than most people. 

He now lives in Connecticut and works 
there as well as in New York as an illus¬ 
trator, editor and writer for Warren Pub¬ 
lishing Company, who invited him early 
in 1972 to take on managing editor re¬ 
sponsibilities for four of its comic books. 
In his spare time he works on non-fiction, 
children's books and a magazine of his 
own. 

Dube's world 



On a recent trip to Sacramento, Dubay 
dropped by the Publications Office and 
talked about his career and the comic 
book industry. 

Dubay always wanted to be an illus¬ 
trator of comic books. He read a great 
number of them as a child, learning the 
styles of the illustrators of the popular 
books. 

It was this study of styles that got him 
his start in the industry. 

On a trip to San Francisco with his high 
school class, he met a man who had once 
been well known in the comic book in¬ 
dustry but had since left it. 

He became friends with the man and 
wheedled him into using his reputation 
with publishers to solicit work from them 
and allow Dubay to do the illustrating. 

Finally, when none of the work was re¬ 
jected by the publishers, the man wrote 
them to say he was quitting but to rec¬ 
ommend his assistant who had been 
helping with the work and who was will¬ 
ing to take more work. Soon stories were 
appearing with Dubay's name as the il¬ 
lustrator. 

As Dubay explained, this subterfuge 
was necessary to break into the comic 
book industry. The situation is even 
worse now because the market for comics 
has been declining since the 1950s. The 
only way for someone new to get started 
is to have an in or to make one as Dubay 
did. 

He did say that there are some excep¬ 
tions. Many of the magazines have re¬ 
cently added artists from the Philippines or 
other foreign countries. 

Dubay explained that this was because 
they could afford to spend a great deal 
more time on their work for the same 
amount of money since the dollar went 
much further in some countries. 

He is pessimistic about the future of the 
comic book industry. He feels that rising 
production costs and declining 
readership will continue and that more 
publishers will go out of business. 


City College alumnus Bill Dubay dropped 
into the Publications Office, where he spent 
much of his time as a student, while on a visit 
to Sacramento. He is shown here talking with 
Dr. Jean Stephens and Jerry Eagan. 
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"Vampirella" is one of the staples of the 
Warren Publishing Company. As editor, Bill 
Dubay oversees the production of this and 
many other of the Warren features. Dubay 
seldom does art work anymore but has 
branched out into writing and other projects. 
The "Vampirella" sequences shown are typical 
of the genre of Warren magazines. Warren is 
one of the few comic book companies that has 
managed to continue making a profit. 


Copyright 1973, Warren Publications 


Dubay's publisher, Warren, is making 
money despite the generally gloomy situ¬ 
ation. He attributes this to the fact that 
Warren sells advertising only to products 
that the company itself sells. Dubay esti¬ 
mates that without the in-house product 
sales, the magazine would cost anywhere 
from $6 to $15 to produce per copy. 

Dubay also mentioned that the licens¬ 
ing of popular characters such as the Man 
From Atlantis and Wonder Woman is a 
profitable activity for publishers. In this 
case the money is made through the sales 
of t-shirts and posters and other 
paraphenalia. 

One of Dubay's sidelines is the Comic 
Factory, which produces cartoon let¬ 
terheads, posters, notepaper and a line of 
personalized children's books. 

He is also working on a magazine 
scheduled to debut this year to be called 
"1984," which will be an adult, futuristic, 
satiric, fantasy magazine. It will deal with 
present reality extrapolated to future pos¬ 
sibility in the satiric manner, somewhat 
like "National Lampoon." Transplants 
and pet robots are a couple of subjects 
that Dubay mentioned as possible fea¬ 
tures. 

He is also working on a non-fiction 
book about the great movie moguls of the 
early days of Hollywood, such as Samuel 
Goldwyn, Harry Cohen and Jack Warner. 
He says that he has been talking to pub¬ 
lishers and that he feels the book has 
great possibilities. 

As far as his future plans, Dubay had 
this to say, "I plan to keep doing what I 
am doing now. Maybe I should make 
some new goals for myself, but I'm hav¬ 
ing so much fun doing what I'm doing, I 
don't feel a need to plan to be at a certain 
goal five years from now." 

You can bet that whatever he's doing, 
it will keep him busier than most people. 
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Now in the early stages of restoration, the state capitol has been reduced to the bare framework. When finished, hopefully in 1980, it will appear 
almost exactly as it did in about 1900. 


BY PAT BRAWLEY 


California's state capitol — considered 
by many to be one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the country — is getting a 
major facelift. 

Originally the building and grounds 
were offered to the state by the City of 
Sacramento to lure the legislature to the 
city. 

When the building went into use in 
1869, it was more than adequate to house 
the entire state government. The legisla¬ 
ture then met for only a few months out 
of the year; there was no staff and few 
state agencies. 

By the late 1960s it was a different 
story. The legislature was in year-round 
session; there were a large number of 
permanent committees and committee 
staffs and huge research staffs. Many of¬ 
fices had already been moved to outlying 
buildings. 


As a result, the legislature began to 
consider plans to find more space. 

The Capitol Area Master Plan was 
developed and studied as one alternative. 
Under this plan the capitol itself would 
remain mostly as a museum while most 
of the legislators' offices would be moved 
to a set of towers at the east end of 
Capitol Park. The remaining offices 
would be housed in a nearby complex 
covering about four to eight square 
blocks. 

This plan is no longer being considered 
because it is felt that the need for it is not 
immediate. 

However in 1975 the need to do some¬ 
thing about the capitol became im¬ 
mediate. 

In June of that year the state architect 
declared that in the event of a moderate 
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earthquake, the building would be un¬ 
safe. Ten days later a moderate 
earthquake did strike in nearby Oroville 
with tremors being felt in Sacramento. 

The capitol was immediately examined 
for cracks, and some were discovered in 
the older portions of the building, par¬ 
ticularly in the walls supporting the 
dome. 

On an inspection tour of the building, 
the governor, the state architect and a 
group of reporters went up to the top of 
the dome in a 35-mile per hour wind to 
look down at the cracks in the walls. 

The governor began asking the state 
architect why buildings in California fall 
apart. He wondered, "How have the 
great cathedrals of Europe lasted for a 
thousand years?" 

The answer was simple, "They don't 
have earthquakes in Europe." 

In August, 1975, the legislature voted 
for restoration of the capitol. Then began 
the problems of construction. 

More than 40 companies from 
throughout the state submitted bids for 
the job. As it turned out, very few of 
them had any experience in this type of 
work. Finally Continental Heller put to¬ 
gether a consortium of construction com¬ 
panies to do the job and was awarded the 
bid. 

Since random changes had been made 
on the structure and the original plans no 
longer existed, it was difficult to be sure 
of the building's original appearance. 

Archives were searched and a request 
made to the public for old photographs of 
the interior of the chambers. Finally a 
pre-World War I period was chosen as a 
target for the restoration since that was 
the earliest well-documented era. 

By the summer of 1976, actual work 
was started. As a first step, the legislative 
chambers were closed and the legislative 
floor sessions were moved to portable 
units on the capitol grounds. 

Then the chambers were gutted. Floors 
were pulled up and wall facings removed 
to get down to the original materials. To 
add strength, the exterior walls were 
braced with a network of structural steel 
which will remain as the ribs of the build- 
ing. 

As each layer of facade was removed, 
all kinds of doors, windows and fire¬ 
places were discovered that no one had 
known existed. 

To show these off, a Department of 
General Services officer took a group of 
reporters on a tour. At one point, he ex¬ 


plained that legislative offices had been 
heated by 38 fireplaces. 

Associated Press reporter Doug Willis 
asked him why there weren't 38 chim¬ 
neys on the roof, and the officer said that 
each of the fireplaces funneled into a 
common chimney. This prompted Willis 
to respond, "What, only one flue over the 
cuckoos' nest?" 

In addition to the 38 fireplaces, numer¬ 
ous doorways and rooms were exposed. 
It was even discovered that the fourth 
floor of the building had been set in place 
on brackets, like a shelf, long after the 
original construction was completed. 


since there are no longer any people 
available to do that kind of work. 

But in general, by 1980, when the job is 
expected to be completed, a visitor will be 
able to sit in the Senate gallery, look 
down to the floor lit by brass gaslights 
and see the tiles, chairs and podium of 
essentially the same chamber that existed 
in about 1900. 

After five years and $35 million, the 
construction companies will be able to 
say that they have successfully completed 
the most massive reconstruction job in 
the country, and the people of California 
will have an even more beautiful capitol. 



The pillars in the main chambers 
proved to be another surprise. They ap¬ 
pear to be marble but are actually cast 
iron with a marble facade. It was learned 
that they were made in a San Francisco 
foundry and brought to Sacramento by 
boat. 

They were raised into place by a don¬ 
key engine which also raised the cast iron 
shutters that used to cover the windows 
in the chambers. 

Every effort is being made to restore 
these and other artifacts to their pre- 
World War I state. A few things such as 
plaster or tile can't be replaced or restored 


Now that the state capitol is reduced 
to framework , the only way to the top is 
a system of scaffolding on the outside of 
the building. Deputy Consulting Ar¬ 
chitect Dale Dwyer is shown here on 
his way to the dome. 
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PERSONALITY/BY JOE PERFECTO 



Here comes the judge 


Dean Gordon Schaber of the McGeorge School of Law has a lot to say about his years at 
Sacramento City College and his career in law and education. 


the veterans were returning from World 
War II. Then, Sacramento State College 
was getting its start by renting quarters 
from the college and sometimes utilizing 
City College faculty. 

Schaber termed the period an exciting 
one. "We had the interesting combina¬ 
tion of new professors that were brought 
for the state college purpose and the 
existing faculty. I suppose I can say I was 
there when the place was as busy, as ac¬ 
tive, as interesting as any in its history." 

The return of the veterans had an in¬ 
teresting effect on the student body. As 
Schaber put it, "We learned how to drink 
and do all the things that college students 
do with vigor because we were dealing 
with older people." 

By and large it was a tranquil campus 
in those days with the biggest question 
being who would win the card games in 
the Student Union. 

But there was a more serious side too. 
"Students were interested," Schaber 
found, "in promoting what they had just 
been fighting for, which was the ideals of 
a democratic society. 

"There was the beginning of recogni¬ 
tion that that society had to include 
everybody. I did not see during my time 
in Sacramento City College any racial or 
ethnic bias. 

"It wasn't a matter of Affirmative Ac¬ 
tion as much as it was that we seemed to 
have a very mixed group of people on the 
campus and recognized their rights." 

Schaber participated in a number of ac¬ 
tivities, including the college newspaper, 
honor society and student government 
which was particularly active then be¬ 
cause of the mix of recent high school 
graduates and veterans. 

But it is his instructors that remain 
most vivid in Schaber's recollection. 

"I think Sacramento City College had 
accumulated a remarkable batch of capa¬ 
ble people who were terribly devoted to 
what I would call good teaching. There 
were extraordinary people who had 


"The community college experience is 
an extremely valuable one both from the 
kind of diversity that the educational 
program gives and the kind of diversity 
that you live with in terms of the student 
body — the various ages and different 
purposes." 

That is the opinion of Gorden D. 
Schaber, dean of McGeorge College of 
Law. 

And he is speaking from personal ex¬ 
perience because he was a student at City 
College from 1945 to 1948. In fact, he got 


his first legal experience here when he 
acted as chief justice of the college's Su¬ 
preme Court. 

He believes his community college 
background was the best possible for 
anyone going into law because, as he 
says, "it allows you to develop analytical 
skills of English expression, the ability to 
think logically, the ability to write and the 
ability to interrelate, to be able to com¬ 
municate." 

The campus was in a transitional 
period during Schaber's stay here. First, 


Dean Gordon Schaber was once a Superior Court judge. 










seemed to come together as a group, 
perhaps in the late 20s or early 30s, and 
they had hit their stride and were now 
quite mature and experienced/' 

One of them in particular was to play 
an important role in Schaber's life. He 
was John Harold Swan, who was teach¬ 
ing English at City College and "moon¬ 
lighting" as dean of McGeorge in the 
evenings. 

"When I graduated from Hastings Law 
School, I came back to Sacramento," 
Schaber explains, and "Dean Swan told 
me he needed assistance at McGeorge. 

"He was going on a short sabbatical 
and since I had experience reading state 
bar exams, he asked if I would conduct a 
review course for students at McGeorge 
on the bar exam." 

When Swan died suddenly in 1957 
after developing cancer, it was very natu¬ 
ral for Schaber to take over his duties. 

In those days the law school was not 
yet associated with the University of 
Pacific. It operated only in the evenings 
with a part-time faculty and small library 
resources. 

However it had a lot of dedicated 
people, its young dean discovered, both 
teachers and students. 

Since then it has compiled an enviable 
record of graduates passing the bar 
exams and has become one of the largest 
law schools in the country. 


"We don't pretend to train Clarence 
Darrows," says Schaber, "but we train 
good lawyers with trial skills." 

Law training today, he feels, is much 
more effective in giving young lawyers 
basic "lawyering skills" and additional 
opportunities to explore specialties in 
which they might want to involve them¬ 
selves. 

Schaber's success has led to his being 
given nationwide roles in accrediting law 
schools and setting standards for legal 
training. 

Thus he is richly fulfilling the vague 
desire he felt at City College to do some¬ 
thing that involved service to people. 
"The influence of those first two years at 
City College," he acknowledges, "helped 
me make up my mind where I was go¬ 
ing." 

It is that same desire for service that he 
looks for in applicants to McGeorge. 

"If you want to go into law today," he 
cautions, "do so only because you believe 
in service to people. While law is a good 
living, the days when you could get rich 
off it are really over." 

His own service is wide and varied. In 
the law field, he has been vice president 
of the Sacramento County Bar Associa¬ 
tion and presiding judge of the Sac¬ 
ramento County Superior Court from 
which he retired to accept the dean's po¬ 
sition at McGeorge. 


He has served on the State Bar of 
California's Continuing Education Com¬ 
mittee and Committee on Legal Educa¬ 
tion since 1957; Committee on Legislation 
since 1960; Long Range Advisory Plan¬ 
ning Committee and Special Commission 
on Appellate Courts for two years; and 
Commission to Study the Bar Examina¬ 
tion Process. 

Nationally, he is a member of Ameri¬ 
can Bar Association panels, committees, 
councils and accrediting groups and was 
named a Fellow of the American Bar 
Foundation in 1974. 

Locally, he served on the Sacramento 
City Planning Commission for seven 
years, chaired the Greater Sacramento 
Plan Committee in 1970 and has been a 
panelist of the Sacramento Bee's "Secret 
Witness" crime prevention program since 
1971. 

He was selected "Young Man of the 
Year" by the Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce in 1962, "Outstanding Con¬ 
tributor to Law" by the American Trial 
Lawyers Association in 1965 and "1969 
Trial Judge of the Year" by the California 
Trial Lawyers Association. 

He is listed in Who's Who in the West 
and Who's Who in America. 

But he still remembers City College 
fondly as the place where it all began. 
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PERSONALITY/BY SAM GANGWER 


The $4 million recipe 



Photo by Casey Christie 


If you've ever enjoyed a pizza in the warm, casual atmo¬ 
sphere at Shakey's on 57th and J streets in downtown Sac¬ 
ramento, then you've been to the very first pizza parlor in the 
world. 

Sherwood "Shakey" Johnson, a former Sacramento City 
College student, along with his partner Ed Plummer, opened 
in 1954 what is now the shrine of pizza parlors. 

With $1,700 and the idea that downtown Sacramento 
needed a low-cost, good food and beer place, they bought an 
old grocery store and began to sell draft beer and thin crust 
pizza with Shakey's special sauce and seasoning. 

Shakey got his nickname in World War II when he served 
with the Navy in the Pacific. He suffered from malnutrition 
and his hands shook so much his shipmates called him 
Shakey. It has stuck with him ever since. Now showing no 
signs of ever having starved, he sports an over-sized 
waistline, the proud trophy of 13 years in the pizza business. 

He recalls, "We knew we were right, but we never imagined 
how right we were. We had a line outside our door for nine 
months after opening. We were unique and filled a tremen¬ 
dous need." 

Indeed Shakey's was a novel place for the time, bringing 
about such innovations as a window between the kitchen and 
the street so the passerby could watch the preparation and 
cooking, long tables that brought people together and the first 
dark beer on tap. 

Shakey calls it, "A British pub that served German beer and 
Italian food with Swanee River banjos and Dixieland jazz." 
And for many years KFBK carried a late night Dixieland jazz 
program sponsored by Shakey's called "Some of Shakey's 
Friends." 

Not only was Shakey's a success in Sacramento, but a year 
after the first one, another opened in Portland, Oregon. Eight 
years after that there were 15 franchises. 

Although Shakey sold his share in 1967 for $4 million, there 
are now more than 500 Shakeys in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan and the Philippines. 

Shakey is now retired and enjoys traveling to Mexico and 
Hawaii where he throws big parties for his many friends. He 
lives on a 105-acre ranch in the Sierra foothills above Marys¬ 
ville and relaxes by fishing in his own lake. 

When asked if he could do it again today, Shakey replied, 
"Actually it would have to be easier today. There are a lot 
more people who eat out. Today people are not afraid to try 
the novel and unique. 

"If you have your gimmick, pretend it's a canoe, try and 
sink it. Use your family and those you can trust. Let them try 
and blast it out of the water. Once you are satisfied this thing 
can float through economic storm, go for broke. Shoot big, 
and if you win you're going to win big. Up you can go a long 
way; down you can only go so far." 
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CITY COLLEGE/BY MIKE WILLIAMS 


Prisoners 
Of freedom 


When Saigon fell to the Communists in April, 1975, thousands of South Vietnamese citizens fled to the United 
States hoping to escape tyranny. Many of these refugees are now attending City College. Almost three years after 
their escape, they are still hopeful of a return to their own country. 


In early November, City College hosted a Vietnamese 
scholar named Van Dinh Tran who spoke about "Asia After 
the Re-Unification of Vietnam." 

The crowd was small and quiet; there were no demonstra¬ 
tions or any of the controversies that might have stirred col¬ 
lege students during the years America was involved in the 
war. 

But Tran's lecture did strike a raw nerve in one group of 
about 50 students: the South Vietnamese refugees, the "unof¬ 
ficial prisoners," kept not in, but out of their homeland. To 
many, a return trip to Vietnam could mean imprisonment or 
death. 

For them the controversy still rages, 
and Tran's appearance was an emotional 
experience. 

"I appreciated the idea of a speaker 
here to talk about Vietnam, but he didn't 
seem to know that much. I think he was 
out of his subject," one young man. Due 
Nguyen, commented. 

Another young man, Chi Do, was 
upset because, "I would love to see him 
right now to talk to because he wasn't 
answering the questions. There were 
many Vietnamese there that didn't think 
he was fair, and he wouldn't listen to 
others." 

These students' discontent runs deep. 

They are full of memories of their country 
and despair for its present condition. 

They are alternately hopeful, then de¬ 
pressed. Thaun Nguyen, a young woman 
majoring in French and working as a 
French tutor, reflects the feelings of many 
refugees, "It is hard, my country is still 
there, but I cannot go back." 

Thaun and her fellow countrypersons 
here are part of a group of more than 
150,000 South Vietnamese who chose to 
flee during the panic-stricken days in April of 1975 when the 
last American troops were withdrawing and the Communists 
were mounting an offensive destined to crush the crumbling 
South Vietnamese Army and facilitate a political takeover. 

After leaving their careers, friends, relatives and personal 
belongings, they are beginning new lives in the United States. 
They are learning a new language and new customs. 

The hardest things to handle are the hopes and fears. "Yes, I 


would like to go home," Due Nguyen states quietly. "I hope 
someday things change, and I can return, and my people can 
live with freedom. But without help, I am afraid the Com¬ 
munists will never let them change." 

Due is a young man who came to America in 1972 to further 
his education. He planned to return to Vietnam, but the war 
ended, and he learned that his father had been placed in a 
"re-education camp," a type of exile where an enemy is forced 
to live in primitive areas of the country where the daily life 
struggles leave no time for political activism. 

Due now writes for a Vietnamese magazine based in Los 
Angeles and takes some classes at City College. He has been in 
America longer than most refugees, but 
time has not healed his pain. 

In fact, it has been very frustrating for 
him to watch South Vietnam fall because, 
he remembers, "The people in America, 
Tom Hayden and those guys were de¬ 
monstrating and saying 'stop the war.' 
They did not know what it meant to the 
South Vietnamese people." 

For others, the emotional pain was sec¬ 
ondary to the fright involved in their es¬ 
cape from Vietnam. 

Theit Nhan is an enthusiastic middle- 
aged man who served as a colonel in the 
South Vietnamese Army. He abandoned 
his "$40,000 dream house," believing he 
would be executed if he stayed. 

He describes the military retreat, 
"when the soldiers heard on the radio 
(BBC) and read the American newspa¬ 
pers that they were surrounded and the 
Americans were leaving, the command¬ 
ers left! The Navy took their planes and 
ships, and the army took their trucks. 
Everyone tried to get out." 

For civilians, escape was a more fright¬ 
ening experience. Some of the students 
avoid questions about the painful experiences. Others tell 
stories about very small fishing boats packed with 100 people 
trying to sail to Hong Kong. 

Thaun's story is more detailed. "My father worked for the 
Laotian government when Vietnam fell. He told us we must 
get out of Laos before the Communists took over. 

"We had to leave many relatives, but we took who we 
could. We had to leave my father behind because they would 
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question him. He had to come later. He 
paid a man, and we had to drive to the 
port. 

“We were all crying and had to pretend 
we were just going out into the country. 
When they stopped us, we told them our 
grandfather had died, and we were going 
to the funeral. When we got to the port, 
we had to get into boats and pretend we 
were like the people who fish." 

They did make it to Thailand and then 
flew here. The whole operation was done 
in complete secrecy. Not even the rela¬ 
tives staying behind could be trusted 
with such dangerous information. 

For the most part, the reasons behind 
the refugees' journeys to America were 
political. 

Chi Do, at City College training to be a 
computer programmer, returned to his 
homeland in 1974 after attending school 
in Switzerland so he and his pregnant 
wife could raise their child in Vietnam. A 
year later he was abandoning his newly 
established printing shop and fleeing 
with his family to the United States. 

"It's free here; that's why I came to the 
United States," Do says flatly. "Ameri¬ 
cans don't know how oppressive it is in 
Vietnam. School children are taught to 
report on their parents." 

Colonel Theit agrees and worries about 
lack of free political ideas, "Each day be¬ 
fore work, they gather the people and 
have political lessons. Many people want 
to leave." 

Due asks rhetorically, "How would 
you like it if there was only one newspa¬ 
per for you to read? The movies in Viet- 


"I hope someday things 
change, and I can return, 
and my people can live 
with freedom.” 


nam now are about Ho Chi Minh and 
other Communists." 

In Laos, Thaun felt the repercussions 
also, "The Communists made everyone 
wear only two colors, black pants and 
white shirts." 

Although the Vietnamese here claim all 
the mail is censored, they still have 
sketchy pictures of life under the Com¬ 
munists from the few letters they have 
received that are written in private 
"codes." 

Due explains, "You have to read be¬ 
tween the lines. When it's your family, 
you know what they mean. My family 












will write, "Everything is fine. We are fat 
and happy like Mr. Vagn/ I know that 
Vagn was the family dog. He has been 
sick and weak for many years; so I know 
they are unhappy." 

Or a family might write that the food is 
plentiful and the work easy "like in the 
old days in Saigon." The refugee in 
America remembers the family's hard 
times in Saigon and understands the 
covert message. 

Theit is afraid he could not get any let¬ 
ters because the Communists know who 
he is. So his relatives must send his mail 
to France to his in-laws, and then they 
forward it to him here. 


"When we realized what 
they meant, we wanted to 
shout some hero's name 
back, but we don't have 
one hero." 


Because of the letters they receive and 
their experiences, most of the Vietnamese 
students here believe that life under the 
Communists is terrible and most of the 
Vietnamese people would like to escape. 

Why were the Communists successful 
in their campaign against the South? 

Thiet, whose experience includes a 
brief time in the United States for Army 
training, has a military viewpoint. "The 
Communists won because they were al¬ 
ways a step ahead with their arms. Dur¬ 
ing the Tet offensive, the Communists 
had M14s (automatic rifles). Afterwards, 
America gave us M14s. Then after the 
1972 operations in Laos, where they were 
supplied with good tanks, we got more 
weapons. You see, always just a step be¬ 
hind." 

Other students stress more political 
reasons. "As I see it, the Communists 
controlled their people. They all worked 
together. We had freedom; so we had dif¬ 
ferent ideas and fought amongst our¬ 
selves," Due speculates. 

Chi describes how the Communists 
would win local support, "If someone 
has a headache and you give them aspirin 
and tell them only you can give them 
what they want, that person will follow 
you." 

Chi believes that the Communists 
would enlist the help of poverty-stricken 
peasants by giving them token help and 
continually promising great rewards if 
Communism triumphed. "Then they 
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make them work harder, of course," Chi adds. 

Thiet summed up a common belief, "Our government lacks 
the propaganda. The Communists don't." Theit also thinks 
the North Vietnamese forces (the Communists) capitalized on 
a war-torn South Vietnamese government. 

"Some people might have had a bad experience with one 
government official; so they believe the Communists are bet¬ 
ter. Now it is too late." 

Also, the City College students placed some of the respon¬ 
sibility on their former government. 

Thiet dealt personally with the former president of South 
Vietnam, Thieu, and considers him a hero but stresses that he 
was only one person and was under pressure from many dif¬ 
ferent sources, not least of which were the demands from 
American politicians. 

Thiet speaks thoughtfully, "He (Thieu) is a good leader. 
Some men around him were not good, corruption, you know. 
But he is still a good man." 

Other refugees did not hold such high regard for the South 
Vietnamese leaders. 

Due, his opinion tempered by a few years of reading the 
American press, says, "Thieu was not personally very attrac¬ 
tive. He was not popular. I don't think he was our true leader. 
But things could change with him, not with the Communists." 

The students agree that there was corruption in the South 
Vietnamese government, but they have lived with that for 
years. In fact, they were surprised by the American people's 
reaction to the Watergate scandal. "We couldn't believe it. If 
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South Vietnamese president Nguyen Van Thieu is shown here in a 
1970 photo. He was accused of corruption by many of the South 
Vietnamese refugees. 

we were like that, we should kill our leaders!" 

They agree the common people in Vietnam were caught 
between several giant struggles. 

On one level there was the civil war with the Communists 
fighting the South Vietnamese, who had several interests 
vying for political power. 

On another level there were the superpowers, Russia and 
the United States, indirectly challenging each other at Viet¬ 
nam's expense. As Due puts it, "When the parents in a family 
are always fighting, who suffers? The children." 

There is some resentment among the refugees. "The war 
was lost in the United States" is a very common statement, 
almost a slogan. 

The Vietnamese here believe that South Vietnam would not 
have lost if President Nixon hadn't withdrawn troops and, 
more important, economic support and weapons. 


They blame the widespread anti-war protests as the cause 
for our country's withdrawal. 

They all admit, however, that they believe it was a good 
decision for the United States. "I think I would do the same if 
it were my country," Thiet agrees, "but I wish the Americans 
understood that the Communists are dangerous to you also." 

Did he believe that Communism could become a popular 
political theory here? "No, not as long as the United States is 
so wealthy. Here, there are no poor for the Communists to 
convince." 

The Vietnamese seem to disapprove of former President 
Johnson's decision to put troops in Vietnam, though. 

Thiet was disappointed because "They (U.S. Military) didn't 
believe we had the ability to fight for ourselves." Thiet 
thought it best when only advisers and weapons were 
supplied. However, he enjoyed working with the American 
troops he knew. 

Due also felt troops shouldn't have been there, "You cannot 
really know what is best for a country unless you live there," 
he reasoned. 

The refugees chose the United States because it offered 
them the freedoms they desired. 

"You allow a Communist party here even though you op¬ 
pose it. Everyone can say what they think," Chi points out. "I 
want that for my country." 

They have found people friendly, but English is a difficult 
language to learn. They have also found stiff competition for 
jobs. 

Thiet managed to get a job as an aircraft electronics techni¬ 
cian. "I worked for three months after a friend helped me get 
the job. Then the budget got cut, and I am layed off. 

"So I go around looking some more, but everyone says, 
'How much experience?' Three months not enough. And I 
didn't have a certificate; so I came to school. When I get my 
certificate, then maybe I can get another job." 

While they enjoy the United States on the whole, many of 
the Vietnamese are frustrated because they cannot influence 
America's foreign policy. 

Chi believes, "Some relations should be established with 
the Communists, to pressure them. I hope President Carter 
shows his concern for human rights." 

Thiet, though he despises the Communist government, 
suggests, "I would like to see America send some financial aid 
to the Communist government in return for some say in what 
happens to the Vietnamese people. I say this because I would 
like to see the people get some help even if the Communists 
are in power." 

Due also looks to the president, "I really hope President 
Carter will do things for the people of Vietnam. I wish the 
American people would realize the horrible situation." 

As of now, the refugees are in a frustrating position. They 
cannot vote in America, and they cannot return to their home¬ 
land. So they have no real political power to change things. 

For most of the Vietnamese students here, it will be more 
waiting and hoping. 

An experience Due had in San Francisco demonstrates the 
feelings of the Vietnamese refugees. 

"We (he and some Vietnamese friends) saw a group of 
people in front of the Vietnamese consulate. They were chant¬ 
ing 'Ho! Ho! Ho!' (for the late Communist leader Ho Chi Minh) 
in support of the Communists. 

"At first we were proud to hear Americans shouting for 
another Vietnamese. When we realized what they meant, we 
wanted to shout some hero's name back, but we don't have 
one hero. 

"So instead we sang a song from our country called 'Viet¬ 
nam, Vietnam.' It felt good to sing it, and they all stopped 
shouting to listen. The beauty was that we weren't singing for 
one man or idea. We were singing for our country." 
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BY PAT BRAWLEY 


ART BY CONNIE SYLVIA 



The history beneath your feet 


It is not well known , but California is the center of a great deal of archaeological activity. Along with this look at that activity, artist Connie 
Sylvia has produced some pen and ink depictions of the early California Indians whose lives are being researched by archaeologists. 


Say a student is interested in archaeology. He or she has 
read about Schliemann digging up treasures at Troy with only 
a copy of the Iliad as a guide. He has seen photographs of the 
ancient cities of Egypt, Peru and China and would love to be 
the discoverer of the tomb of some long-dead king. 

Archaeology is not for this student. Such finds are the ex¬ 
ception rather than the rule. 

However, if a student is willing to spend the long hours of 
tedious digging and scraping and classifying and recordkeep¬ 
ing that are required, archaeology may be richly rewarding. 
And one of the most satisfying areas for study is California. 

California, you say? Yes. There are a number of ar¬ 
chaeologists working and teaching here in California; all of the 
local colleges have archaeology departments; and Sacramento 
sits in the middle of an area that has been of interest to ar¬ 
chaeologists for a number of years. 

A line drawn for 20 miles in any direction from Sacramento 
will run through five to 20 sites depending on the angle. These 
sites may not contain walled cities with rooms full of gold, but 
to California archaeologists they are, nevertheless, valuable 
for what they tell of early people. 

The study of archaeology is a rather recent phenomenon in 
California. One of the earliest books on California archaeology 


was written by Jeremiah Lillard, the first president of then 
Sacramento Junior College. 

He did field work with teams of students and instructors 
from Sacramento Junior College and University of California, 
Berkeley. They mapped out and excavated a large number of 
sites along the Sacramento, Cosumnes and American rivers. 

After Lillard published the findings in 1936 and some of 
those from Berkeley published their findings, serious attention 
began to be paid to California archaeology. 

As a science, archaeology was still fairly new at that time. 
Many people still thought of it as a sophisticated kind of grave 
robbing. 

The majority of field work was being done in the Middle 
East, Egypt, Babylon, Crete and Greece. Universities, 
museums and foundations paid huge sums to send expedi¬ 
tions to the most exotic parts of the world, looking for new 
sites. 

Most of the sponsors anticipated treasure as rewards for 
digging around in the desert. In the Middle East, their hopes 
were fulfilled. The tombs they opened were, filled with gold, 
silver and precious stones. Archaeology in the 1930s took on 
the aspect of a gold rush. 

By the late thirties, archaeologists such as Lillard began to be 
heard. They were saying that archaeology was something 
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more important than a search for gold and silver. It was man's 
search for his past, through which he might come to under¬ 
stand himself in the present. 

The California archaeologists said that a people do not have 
to live in a city with walls to have a culture, nor do they have 
to amass gold to carry on trade. They insisted that a simple 
farming-hunting people were worth studying for what could 
be learned about their everyday lives. 

Far from being primitive savages, such people had a rich 
social and cultural life and problems that are common to us all. 

City College archaeology instructor Larkey Gildersleeve and 
archaeologists from California State University, Sacramento, 
American River and Cosumnes River colleges have worked 
together on a number of sites, sharing information and effort. 

Building on the groundwork of those such as Lillard, they 
continue to refine methods and broaden our understanding of 
life in California before the coming of the Europeans. 

From their work, it is known that California has always been 
a land of immigrants. People came here from Meso-America, 
Eastern Canada, the Pacific Northwest and the Plains States. 

They settled down near each other, each group retaining its 
own customs and language. They were never assimilated into 
a larger California culture. 


Researchers in Lillard's day believed all of those groups set¬ 
tled down peacefully side by side. The newer archaeologists of 
Gildersleeve's age know that that is not exactly true. 

They have dug graveyards where the majority of the bodies 
contain arrowheads and spearheads through skulls and ribs. 
They have concluded that established groups at least occa¬ 
sionally warred among themselves. A more advanced arrow¬ 
using people came in and were violently resisted. 

As a result, a large number of people died by violent means 
at about the same time. Either that or the deer and birds 
started shooting back. 

The finings at sites throughout the valleys of California 
and the observations of early explorers indicate that the popu¬ 
lation of California was greater than the present rural popula¬ 
tion. The main activity then, as now, was farming. 

Most of the population was concentrated in strings of vil¬ 
lages lining the rivers. These villages were semi-permanent 
depending on floods, heat and sanitation needs. 

For the most part, life was pretty good in the valley. The soil 
was rich, and a wide variety of crops were gathered. The rivers 
were full of fish; so they served as a major food source. Small 
animals abounded to be hunted in winter. 

Huge herds of Tule elk roamed the valley floor although 
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they were not hunted. The other animals 
were so easy to catch and so plentiful that 
there was no need to hunt the elk. 

An activity that for some reason was 
missed by earlier excavators was a primi¬ 
tive pottery tradition. For a long time, it 
was believed that all containers were bas¬ 
kets lined with pitch despite the fact that 
a City College student found a complete 
baked clay pot along the Cosumnes River 
in 1939. 

Now California archaeologists are regu¬ 
larly turning up baked clay objects. Using 
refined methods such as finer meshed 
screens, washing all objects and mi¬ 
croscopic analysis, they are finding pipes, 
bowls, cups, pots, effigies and spinning 
wheels. These collectively are called 
Cosumnes Brown Ware after the site of 
the original discovery. 

The early residents of California also 
carried on an extensive trade up and 
down the length of the state. Steatite and 
magnesite objects manufactured along 
the coast were traded for perishable items 
from the inland valleys. 

Earlier, it was thought that many of 
these objects were of local manufacture. 
Now using undated geological data, it is 
known that large workable deposits of 
these minerals are to be found only in the 
areas along the Coast Range. The exten¬ 
sive distribution of the objects through¬ 
out the state indicates trade on a fairly 
large scale. 

Excavations in the last 15 years, particu¬ 
larly of burial sites, have given more clues 
to the early political and clan structures. 
Many of the burial sites in Central to 
Northern California are divided in half, 
with those bodies in the south half 
oriented to true north and those bodies in 
the north half oriented to true south. 

The bodies in the south half have more 
spears in them, and the bodies in the 
northern half have more arrows in them. 
Each group has a different type of burial 
equipment. Most of these burials took 
place about 4,000 to 2,000 years ago. 
Some archaeologists suggest that these 
differences indicate different clan group¬ 
ings or the melding of many tribal 
groups. 

Most of these advances in what we 
know about early life in California have 
been achieved by students and instruc¬ 
tors from the local colleges rather than 
scholars with grants from museums and 
foundations. 

The State of California, through the 
Department of Parks and the Commis¬ 
sion on Historical Landmarks, has pro¬ 
vided some of the funding and expertise. 

Mostly the state funding is for sites that 
have been endangered by freeways and 


dams and governor's mansions. Other¬ 
wise, the sites are chosen by the schools, 
often on private land, and excavated by a 
succession of students working when 
they can. 

Many of these sites provide fine oppor¬ 
tunities for students to learn archaeology 
in the field. Here the student may spend 
a semester down on his knees in the dust 


with a little brush or fine mesh screen, 
smelling the dust of a dwelling floor that 
is 3,000 years old. 

If he or she is lucky, he may find a pot 
or a child's toy or fire hearth that no one 
thought would be there. He may have the 
rewarding experience of knowing that he 
has expanded our knowledge of early 
man in California a little further. 
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BY DAVID LEE 


Frustration and disappointment. 

Those two words summarize the 1977 
football season at City College. The 
Panthers triumphed in only two contests 
while losing eight times through the 
course of the season. 

The Panthers' record in league play 
was just as disappointing. They finished 
Valley Conference play with a 1-6 slate, 
and only the Reedley Tigers kept the 
Panthers from occupying the cellar. 

In reminiscing about the 1977 football 
season, the question arises, "What 
exactly happened to the Panthers?" 

After splitting their first two games, the 
Panthers went into a tailspin, losing four 
consecutive games, three of them confer¬ 
ence games. 
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The Panthers momentarily snapped 
out of the losing streak by beating Reed- 
ley before concluding their nosedive with 
three more losses in conference play. 

Experts say that statistics don't mean a 
thing; the only thing that matters is the 
final score. A quick glance at the Panther 
statistics seem to make hogwash out of 
that old cliche. 

In the 10 games this year. City College 
opponents outgained the Panthers by 
1,083 yards or an average of 108.3 yards 
per game, which is approximately the 
length of one football field. 

Figure in the 518 yards that the Panth¬ 
ers allowed on punt returns, while amas¬ 
sing only 197 themselves, and one comes 
out with a difference of 321 yards. 

That comes out to an extra 32.1 yards 
per contest for the opposition and swells 
the yardage difference to about one foot¬ 
ball field and a half. 

Tack on the 20-plus yards per game on 
penalties that City College opponents 
were able to take advantage of and, all of 
a sudden, the margin sways toward the 
length of two football fields. 

This might be the reason why Panther 
opponents ended up with a 14.6 point 
spread over the City College squad. Two 
football fields or 14 points, right? 

Whatever the case may be, maybe the 
only thing wrong with the 1977 Panthers 
was the fact that they gave up too many 
yards while not gaining enough of their 
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Finally, for statistic buffs, sophomore 
Panther running backs F.J. Carney and 
Leonard Smith both finished in the top 15 
among Valley Conference rushers. 

Carney finished seventh in the confer¬ 
ence with 570 yards on 149 carries while 
Smith packed the ball 76 times for 373 
yards to finish 11th. 

Freshman Gary Richardson was third 
in the conference in punting with a 37.2 
yard average; and in team totals, the 
Panthers grabbed an outstanding third 
spot in total defense but faltered badly on 
offense with a dismal last-place finish. 





What would you do? 
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... Defend yourself! 


The growing incidence of rape is cause for alarm for all women today. In this article , Alexis Birrell takes a look at what can be done for 
protection. She points out a number of ways to defend yourself against this horrible crime. 


BY ALEXIS BIRRELL 


I don't know anyone who has ever re¬ 
ported her rape experience to the police. I 
have never met a convicted rapist. 

When speaking with friends, I hear no 
courtroom stories or revenge stories. 
Only victim stories. 

Sometimes when I am with a group of 
friends, one woman will start talking 
about what happened to "that girl in the 
news," and then another will volunteer a 
personal experience. Soon to follow are 
other personal experiences and friends' 
experiences with rape. 

Eventually these discussions end up 
with someone asking the question, "Why 
are men like that?" Inevitably the an¬ 
swers sound the same. 

"That's the way men are raised and 
conditioned by society ... All males are 
like that, just look at the animal kingdom 
. . . There's too much sex and violence on 
television and in the movies . . . Pornog¬ 
raphy." 

The list continues, but no one ever 
seems satisfied with the answers. But 
everyone does agree that there is a prob¬ 
lem, and that a woman must be prepared 
to deal with the increasing likelihood that 
she will be assaulted. 

According to the Sacramento Women's 
Center there are an estimated eight rapes 
a day in Sacramento. Nationally there is 
one rape every two minutes, and one out 
of every three women in the United 
States will be assaulted at one time or 
another. 

On college campuses, from 4 to 7 p.m. 
and around state offices in Sacramento 
from 6 to 8 p.m., the rate of rape is high¬ 
est. 

Women of all kinds are terrorized and 
made victims. Many times after a woman 
is asked to give up a purse or wallet, the 
real threat begins. 


The victim feels one arm around the 
throat and a hand over the mouth, and 
with increasing force she is dragged into 
the nearest alley or shrubbery. 

In that second a victim can sense the 
assailant's intent is rape, maybe a rough 
beating and possibly murder. 

Should these victims remain passive 
and submit to these atrocities? Or should 
they fight? 

"We advise all women to take a self- 
defense class," says a spokesman for the 
Sacramento Women's Center. "After the 
class, if you are assaulted, it's your indi¬ 
vidual choice to fight back or not. You can 
decide whether or not to use it." 

The chances of making your attacker 
angry by fighting back are greater; how¬ 
ever your chances of getting away rela¬ 
tively unhurt are also greater. 

The Women's Center at City College 
offers classes and various forms of ad¬ 
vice, and the physical education depart¬ 
ment offers self-defense instruction for 
women. 

Barbara Peters, a self-defense instruc¬ 
tor at City College, says that the classes 
emphasize general awareness, basic hand 
blows and kicking movements which "hit 
vital parts of the body," and releases 
from attackers' holds and chokes. 

"We call it dirty street fighting," says 
Peters firmly. 

How to fortify yourself at home with 
locks for doors and windows, how to list 
your name in the phone book and on 
your mailbox and what to avoid while 
walking or getting into or out of your car 
are all included in the self-defense course 
at City College. 

Peters claims that all women should 
have knowledge of self-defense. She 
doesn't want them to gain any false se¬ 
curity, but she feels the knowledge will 
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make them "more likely to think through 
a situation." 

Still, the best protection is prevention. 
And as emphasized in the self-defense 
classes themselves and by many con¬ 
cerned organizations, such as the Sac¬ 
ramento Rape Crisis Center, the Sac¬ 
ramento Women's Center and the Wom¬ 
en's Center at City College, the best way 
to prevent being raped is to increase your 
"general awareness" of precautions 
against rape: 

— use well lit areas for walking at night 

— keep your purse or wallet closed 

— never show large amounts of cash in 
public 

— walk on the outside of sidewalks, 
away from shrubbery or other pos¬ 
sible hiding places 

— be suspicious; listen for footsteps 
nearby 

— carry a whistle 

— while walking, carry your keys in 
your hand with your fist clenched 
and the keys protruding from be¬ 
tween your fingers 

— always lock your car, whether or not 
you are in it 

— always have money for an 
emergency, especially a dime for a 
phone call 

The list has many other entries and any 
of the local rape crisis and women's cen¬ 
ters can provide further tips. 

In case of a rape, the victim should 
immediately call the Rape Crisis Center at 
447-RAPE. It will determine if the victim 
is in a safe place and will go get her if she 
is not. 

It will find out if the victim is hurt and 
will discover whether the victim intends 
to report the rape or not. 

If the rape is reported, it should be 
done so immediately so that the police 
may get as much evidence as possible. 

Hopefully, through increased general 
awareness and the ability to defend 
themselves, women may avoid the catas¬ 
trophe of rape. 



Some experts recommend that women take a self-defense 
course to protect against rape. Such moves as this kick to the 
instep are taught in classes in self-defense for women offered 
by the City College physical education department. 
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